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An Effay on Genius. By Alexander Geratd, Di D> Profefer of Di- 


winity in. King’s Gollege, Aberdeen. 8a. 5%. fedved: ‘Cadel. 
[Goncluded from pii2gi.} ; o> ail. Rone 


E concluded our former Review of this article. with 
. thé author’s a¢count of the influence of habit on, af- 
fociation; and‘now procéed to the fe@iion in which. he treats of 
the influence of the paffions on the fame obje@. 

In this enquiry De. Gerard reftri€s not his, obfervations to 
thofe emotions of the mind which are properly: denominated 
the paffions, but extends them.toall the internal. fenfations in 
general, fuch as remorfe, felf-approbation, :&e.') Indifcrimi- 
nately with the pailions, as having many things in common, 
he likewife confiders an habitual temper of mind, diftinguith- 
ing them only in particular inftances, where their influence ‘on 
the introdustion of ideas is different, or in which they a@ ih - 
oppofition to each other. biti <o4l i 

The firft ftep in our author’s progrefs is to peint. out the 
manner in which the paffions affeét the nature of the, ideas fe- 
leéted and introduced. A 


« There: are, fays he, fome ideas intimately conneted with a 
paffion, asthe object of the paffion, its caufe, what is fit for fup- 
porting it, or what gratifies it. Every paffion has ftrong tenden 
to fuggett fuch ideas, to force them inte our vitw, ‘to make uspror 
to conceive them. We naturally continue fixt in attention to fach 
ideas, or recur often tothe contemplation of them. A paffion leads 
us to them, folely by. its. own force, without any affiftance from a. 
prefent perception, connected with them.. When a perfonis under ~ 
the influence of any paflion, the difficulty is not to recollect the ob- 
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322 Gerard’s Effay on Genius. 


je&ts clofely conneéted with it, but to prevent their haunting him 
continually. An angry man, for example, can fcarce avoid think- 
ing of the perfon who has offended him, and of the injury which 
he-has done him, recolleéting every thing he can difhonourable to 
that perfon, remembering with pleafure the misfortunes which have 
happened to him, even imagining diftreffes into which he may fall, 
and in a word dwelling on the conception of every thing immediately 
relating to his anger.’ s+ WT ! 


To illuftrate thefe remarks, the dogor prefents us with An- 
gelo’s natural defcription of his own difpofition when he was 
under the irffluéncte’of lé¥e, as éxhibited in Shakefpeare’s co- 
medy of Meafure for Meafure. ~ © | . | 


* When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To feveral fubjects: heav’n hath my empty words, 
Whilft my intention hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Habel: heav’n’s in my mouth, 

As if I did but.only chew its name, 
And in my heart the ftrong and {welling evil 
Of my conception.’— _ 


Different ideas being varioufly conneéted with the fame paf- 
fion, the latter, our author obferves, tends to introduce them 
feverally to the:mind, which not refting on .any one of them, 
conceives them all by turns; and this alternate fucceffion of 
ideas he confiders as the caufe of the abrupsnefs of thought 


which accompanies every violent emotion, He. thus, exempli- 
‘fies thefe remarks. > 


* Sebaftian, overwhelmed with fear and grief by. the profpeét of 
immediate fhipwreck, exclaims, | 
—Mercy on us! os 
We fplit, we fplit! farewel my wife and children, 
Brother farewel !' we fplit, we {plity we fplit! 


His paffion leads him to think of himfelf, its moft immediate ob- 
je&t ; but without fuffering him to reft a: moment on this, it hur- 
ries him on to a conception of the caufe of his paffion, the fplitting 
‘of the fhip; it allows him to make but a yery fhort {top here; it 
caufes his family and friends, objects which were likewife nearly 
related to ‘his’ grief, to croud into his view; and from thefe, it 
forces lrim back to the thought of the immediate caufe of his paffion, 
and makes his mind to dwell upon it. It fuffers him not to think 
of any thing that bas not an intymate relation toitielf, and it makes 
his imagination to vibrate between thofe which have fuch relation, 
“Habel being informed that her brother had been put to death by 
Angelo’s command, her refentment immediately foggefts fome 
ameans of revenging his death ; but without fuffering her to reft’on. 
thefe means, or to take.any notice of the impoffibility of her em- 
ploying, them, even though it is mentioned to her, refentment 
rings into her thoughts in an inftant, ber brother, herfelf, the 
wickedne/{s of mankind, and the bafenefs of Angelo, all objeéts na- 
gurally connected with her paffion : 


* fab. Oh, L will to him and pluck out his eyes, 
* Duke. You thail not be admitted to his fight, 








Til 
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* Jfab. Unhappy. Claudio !. wretched Ifabel Pagel te 
Tijurious werld ! moft dainfied Angelo Fe RET dhs SS" rast 

; . : os ded: Bohra ogolitss 

Dr. Gerard juftly obferves, that if a paffion can thus intro- 
luce ceftain ideas mérely by its own force, it-will much tore 


readily introduce them when a perception, toiwhich they bear 


any of the affociating relations, happens. to be,prefent to, the 
mind. They are in this cafe, he faysy Jike mechanical’ forces 
acting in the fame dite&ion, which théreby ‘protluce -a double 
effe&, or the fame eff-& with half the difficulty. _ vs 

This ingenious writer has inveftigated the influence of, the 
paffions on affociation, with fo much minutenefs and -precifion, 
and confidered the fubje@ in fuch various poirits of view) that 
in every paragraph we meet with a frefh inftance of the depth 
and extent of hisenquiry, As cme.of thefe; we Mall cite the 
following paflage. , 


* Thofe obje&ts which are clofely connééed with any paifion, are 
likewife connested. by fome of the affociating qualities with ot 
objeéts, which therefore they have,a: natural tendency to fuggeft: 

Ow as it appears from what has-been, faid, that.every, paflion ex- 
erts itfelf in confining our thoughts .to,the objeéts immediately cons 
nected with it, it would feem to fallew,:thata lion uft hinder 
thefe from. fugeetting any orher. obsegts,, however, near} yrelated to 
themfelves, and thus to put a ftop to all fucceffion of ideas. It has 
plainly a tendency,to this; and, the. tendency, takes effect in fomé¢ 
degree. A paffion never fails to, confine our.attention very much 
to the ideas which are moft immediately related,to itfelf.. But fuch 
is the conftitution of the human mind, that.it.cannot confine its 
attention altogether to one unyarjed: object for any confiderable 
time. The paifions being oppoled. by, this Jaw. of our conftitution, 
cannot keep the mind long fixt on one view, of the oh t which it 
has firft fuggelted.. Yet, it endeavours to do fos and the frit effedt 
of the endeavour is, that the mind, averfe from. uitting that ob- 
jet, turis it to every fide, and yiews Hy Mey 8 ene? 


After’ tracing ‘the different fources of ‘thé dbruptnefs ‘of 
thought, occafioned. by a> paffion, and illuftcating them. by 
ftriking and .appofite ‘examples. from Shakefpeate, thewing the 
manner in which the paffions affect the nature of the ideas 
fele@ted and" iftroduced, our author obférves, that a. paffidn 
ha$ likewife an influence on the umber of ideas. ‘This influ- 
ence it exerts by tending fo ftrongly to keep the attention fixt 
on the objects ftri@ly conae&ed with «ir, that it faffers net 
thefe to fuggeft'a long ‘train of ideas, fucceflively related to 


each other, From the obfervations préduced on. this fubje&, , 


the author difcovers the fource of a cotnmon, fault in dramatic 
poetry, where perfons are made to exprefs theit-palfions, not 


as if they were really attuated by them, but -as if ‘they were 


fpeftators of them in Others; or, as Dr. Gerard otherwife ex- 
Y°2 prefics 


- 
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preffes it, the poet gives not a natural reprefatation of the 
paffiop, but a laboured defeription of it. 


_f Anobject, fays he, which is in a particular inftance ftridtiy 
connected with a paffion, and forced into. the mind by it, may be 
confidered not ‘oily in'this particular point of view, but alfo fimply 
in itfelf, as a prefent perception. Its influence -on affociation is 
very<different, according as it flands in one of .thefe: fituations or 
the other. . When, it is in the mind fimply.as a prefent. perception, 
it tends to fuggeft any ideas whatever that.are connected with it 
by, any of the affociating qualities, and to caufe. the mind run 
from oné of thefe throagh a long train of ideas fucceffively intro- 
ducing one another. But when it is brought into the mind by a 
paflion to which it is intimately related, it receives a tinéture from 
that paffion, it is wholly under the direction of that paffion, it ex- 
erts its power of aflociation only in fuch ways and fo far as the 
paffion permits; it introduces fuch’ ideas abone as are fuitable to 
the paffion, and it introduces no long trains of. ideas, but fuffers 
the mind to return quickly to the conception of itfelf, or of fome 
dther objeé&t as intimately related to the pafion. For example, a 

erfon may think of the diltrefs of another without feeling pity : 
in this cafe, the thought of tWat diltrefs may lead him to conceive 
any of the a€tions of the perfom who futfers it, any other perfons 
who have had a concern in thefe aétions of a connexion with the 
aétor, any particulars of the conduét or fortunes of thefe perfons ; 
and may thus open a boundlefs field of thought. But when the 
diftrefs excites pity, this paflion extinguithes all propenfity to fuch 
excurfions, it fixes our view on the diltrefs by which it is produced. 
This diftrefs may faggeft, by means of refemblance, other inftances 
of diftrefs in other ns; it may fuggeft, by means of contra- 
‘riety, fuch circumftances of former profperity, as aggravate the 
‘prefent diftrefs; it may lead us to think of the cawfe of it, or to 
trace out its confequences; in a word, it may introduce any ideas 
ftriétly conneéted with it, and ‘congruous to the paffion of pity: 
“but it has no tendency to fuggeft any others, or to lead the injagi- 
nation joto a remote or extentive wandering. » Did it attempt this, 
and did the mind follow it without referve, it muf quickly conte 
to fome ideas repugnant to the paflion, and fit for producing an 
oppofite difpofition : but this cannot naturally or eafily happen to 
a perfon under the power of any paffion. A paffion leaves no in- 
-clination for going through a long tram of ideas, and if the mind 
thould run off to any diftance or to unfuitable ideas, the paffion 
would immediately check ity and recall the attention to ideas 
congruous.to itfelf, as well as related to the objec immediately 
fuggeited by it. Now an indifferent poet having Conceived fome 
of the objeéts ftriétly conneéted with a paffion, confiders that object 
only in general, and abftractly.as a prefent perception ; he there- 
fore allows himfelf to run into fuch a train of thought, as that 
abject prefent to the mind would dictate, if it were unconnected 
with any paflion; he goes on coolly imagining fuch ideas as it 
fugyeits by means of any of the principles of aflociation ; and he 
* makes the perfon poflefied by the pafhon, to exprefs all thefe ideas. 
He feels not the -paffion, he has not force of genius. or fenfibility 
of heart fafficient for conceiving how it would affect a perfon who 
tejt it, or for entering into the fentiments which it would pro- 
duce 
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duce in him. The fentiments which he makes him. utter, might. 
all be very proper ina delcription, a difcourfe, or a meditation, ; 
occafioned by the view of fuch an object ; but they are not natural : 
toa perfon in whom that objeét produces a fuitable pafhon. in, 
order to. conceive fentiments natural to him, pit Spb ap to have ; 
confined himfelf to the confideration of the et in this, one paint. . 
of view, as frictly connected with a paffion. and fuggefted byt 5: 
he ought to indulge only fuck a train of thought, as would: 
dead to in thefe circumftaaces, or fuch a ad age er 
which it is preferntly connegted, would. introduce into the mind of 
2. perfon underthe powerof that pafiomy’ «) (0) 4) ts 

In the cde the author favours as: with “] or ng 
on. the Principles of Affociation, where he fhews, that. this, 
power is fulceptible of great varieties, accerding .a it is pros 
duced by .a fenfation, or iby an idea.. He afterwards treats; 
with equal precifion, of the Combination, Modifications, and’ 
Predominance ‘of thé affociating Principles ; elucidating the, 
great extent of genius, and the various. forms it a ll 
according to the conftitution-of the imagination in different 

. tk "hur Path ai ty 


perfons, > &i oa | 
nation, in. 






The eighth fettion treats of Flexibifity of Imagination 
which we alfo meet with a great variety of ingenious and pro-, 
found obfervations on this faculty-of the minds = Sa¢ oo 

« Flexibility of ‘imagination, fays he, takes placed all men, In 
fome degree P eue it enites place qn fome ten, jn 4 talicl] grestes 

r 


7 


~W 


degree than in others. No man has an imagination fo dall, 
itiagination fo invariably fixt in one form, as to be no wife affecte 
by habit or other octafional caufes’: but there are two forts of per- 
fons, who are difpoléd to bé mot” aff ed by thefe. Firk, they 
whofe genius is not very great, nor frongly marked with any pe 
culiarity. Jt is on this account edfily turmed ‘GUt’of ‘its diregtion b 
accidental caufes, and eagerly Jays hold of the'affiftance which ma 
be derived from their operation. Secondly, they «whiofe ‘genius is 
uncommonly ftrong and lively. In thefe the’ fame’ effeét is pro- 
duced by a very different ‘caufe : the vigour ahd -adtivity of their 
aflociating powers, beftows'gréat delicacy and’ fenfibility upon their 
imaginations, and renders them fufceptible of ‘ittong impreffions 
from any ‘temporary caufes; they ‘feel the force or every fach 
caufe, and receive a tranfiént*form or tinéture from’it. The pro- 
dluétions of thefe two different forts of perfons, bear marks of the 
different Cafes from which the flexibility of their fancies’ {pring, 
The wotks of the former have ‘no common ‘tharatter, but are 5 . 
moft as wilike t6 one afiother 4s'to the ‘works of a a A a ; 
but through all the works of the latter, pray pie 3 ‘theif 
varieties, there runs a'certain peculiarity, which flows th t they 


had the fame anfhor. 
‘It has been oftén obferved, that the dif works of men 
of genius fonietimes differ véry much in thé dégreé of their per- 
fection. This may fometimes arifé from the’ fu eéts. not bein 
equally adapted 'to’ their abilities.’ But in many cafes it happens 
that a perfon will at oné time very fuceetatully profeeuite asful jeGt 

which he has often atfempted“in vain’ before, or accomplith 
difcovery by actident, which’Hias eluded “many ‘profeffed invefti> — 
= 4 ° gations, ~ 
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gations,‘ This-may frequently-be accounted for from the principles 
juftonow ‘eftablifhed.” ‘Habit; or fome other incidental caufe, gives 
the fancy at dné timié A/turn, which we do dot refiect-upon, but 
which ‘prepares it fon attaining'a ‘certain -difcovery ; and: that ei- 
ther by er prton Pont idea famitiar, which is fabfervient to that 
difcovery, dr'by difpafing it to follow the'relation which leads moft 
naturally to4he-difeovery.' At another time, the fame cause gives 
the mind Ne pled ped to &ttend to an idea, of t6 follow 
a relation which draws ué off from the proper track, and obftructs 
the isivention, tharno efforts can congier it: When the appear- 
ance arifes not from this eaufe, jt- may‘often ‘be alc¥ibed to the. 
Ipequalities;which age incident to vigour of -genius in the fame 
man at different times, and which may.be in fome. meafure ac-, 
counted for ‘from the obfervations thd “have Bert formerly made. 
Though the’ prigtiples-of aifociation be néyer perinine entirely dor- 
mant,or impotent, yet’ they ace:not,y|in. any manpailike prone to, 
exert themfelyes, or fit for, acting-with the fame force, at all fea- 
fons. Sometimes they are ative, and ready to run from any idea 
that octufs, through 4 lohg train“ of other ideas related to it, 
without a pofhbility of our’ refifting’their influence, or cooling the= 
ardour whieh their adtivity infpiress:) When the imagination ‘is in 
this ftate, and is at the fame time impreifed with a ftrong view of: 
a particular -end, -genius is extenfive and vigorous, and can with 
eafe perfect inventions, as by a lucky and unaccountable hit, in, 
purfuing which if\has formerly toiled in vain. ‘To produce this 
vigour and alertnefs ‘of invention, it is neceflary that there’ be 
fome.prefent perception connected, with many.others, from which 
it may. fet our; that the aflociating< principle to which that con- 
nexiom correfponds, be ftrong ; that the mind be not deeply en- 
gaged. in any other train of thinking which would lead off from 
this track; and that we have a ftrong affociation of the defign, 
If. any of thele. conditions be wanting, that alertnefs will be ob- 
ftructed. . It fometimes is obftructed to.a very great degree; fancy 
is deprefled; the power of aflociation feems to be {ufpended, or if 
it at all exert itfelf, it is only.in trifling, enmeaning excurfions ; 
it is too feeble to keep the defign in wiew, and is continually al- 
lowing us to quit the road which would lead us forward to a va- 
luable invention. . While this debility. of imagination continues, 
it throws genius into a ftate of languor. It enters on its-work 
without fufficient ardour; it is fuggiflt, and can make no _progrefs 
in it; it fuggefts no ideas, or bit few. that are conducive to its 
intention ; and all our efforts to exert it are unfuccefsful.. We 
cannot call up ideas, as it were, by. mame, we can only caft our- 
felves into the roads, in which they are likelielt to occur; and if 
fancy be not powerful enough to bring them into view, we mutt 
remain without them. This accounts, in a great meafure, for the 
common obfervation, that moft ufeful inventions have been made 
by accident, often when men were. in fearch of fomething elfe. 
his fhows us likewife, why the greatef geniufes fometimes fink 
below themfelves, and fail in undertakings in which at another 
time they would have eafily fucceeded. It is as impoflible, durin 
thefe unfavourable turns of genius, to fupply its defects by appli- © 
cation, as it is for application to produce genius in thofe who na- 
turally want it. The force and {plendour of imagination throw 
a luttre on the productions of real genius, which renders them 


* Gafly diftinguithable from the lifeleis and infpid produstions of 


UnR= 














unanimated iidattry. Diligence and acquired abi 


or improve genius, but it_is, A Vigorous imaginatior 
produce ie, Whenever mere [aboar js fbUitated 3a 
this, it can but migie gen ; fhe work will always, bear evident, . 
traces of unnatural force and ankward ftraining.’ 6. ose, 94 liiw 
After treating» of the Varieties of Memoryy) and their Infta- i 
ence on Genius, ‘with thofe-alfovof judgment and theie i flu 
ence, the learned profeffor advances to, the “thitd™ part of the, 
work, where he enters.on:an, enquiry concerning the, Ki of . 
genius. Thefe, he obferves, may be.:'moft comniodionfly:des> - 
duced from the differenice of their objects andends, | which are’: 
either the diftovery OF truth, ‘or’ the production of “Beauty 5 the, 
former reélafing to the /ciences, and, the latter: to the Gitte A; 


. 


Genius fer feience, fays.he, . is formed: by -penttrationy a genius« 


for the arts, ) by brighrnefi > He then’! proceeds toinveftipate * 
the ftruétireof imagination which diftinguithes thefe two Kinds | 
of ‘genius, atid Afterwards fhews. how they differ in’ r _ of. 


the affiftance which they derive.from, memory and jndgment. it: 
In two fucceeding feftions the author evinces that tafte is cfs 

fential, and power of execution neceffary’ to genius’ for’ thie’ 
arts. We'fhall prefent our readers with a paffage on the: for- | 
mer of thefe fubjels, where the influence of tafte.is illuftrated 
with great minutenefs. UT Aste Car oes 
* In the artitt, tafte exerts. itfelf continually, refraining, —— 
lating, and dire@ting fancy ;' furveying the conceptions which that * 
faculty has fuggefted, approving them when they are fuitable to it;/ 
perceiving, what is faulty, rejecting, what is redundant, marking’ 
what is incomplete, correcting and perfecting the whole. «With-* 
out this exercife of taite, the firft. rude conception ofa a, 
never be improved, nor any finifhed work produced,’ T: , 
not its decifions till the conception be expreffed or the? d ‘exe? 
ecuttd; it not:only intermixes them with the execution, ‘but® 
makes them to prevent and direct the execution'”"Where ‘there’ 
is true genius, fancy exhibits.its-creations “fo! Da is ng Ah A 
moment of their productions,’ that an acute: tafte can’ ceive: 
what they will be when they are executed, and judge hand’ 
of their effec. . Acutenefs of tafte fafficient for this; i¢ néceéflary’ 
to the artilt,. .If he had oaly fuch a degree: of tafte as*eould pros" 
nounce,, upon .a: leifurely sexamination;: when the werk * were acs’ 
tually executed, he muft have the whole to'begin anew? ‘wherever’ 
talte difapproved; and fo many things would ‘#equire “alteration, 
that the labour of. finifhing any work: would be:mfinites! An iima- 
gination thuly poetical conceives its‘idéas: in ‘a moment,'fa clearly” 
and forcibly, that:a vigorous tafte is able to fer hwo ey difapprove: 
them befone !they are put im words ,or fet. ‘offs by' the ori 
numbers. . Were. the painter incapable of: formingo# eof” 
his defigns till he had actually. putithem) upon teane e'could 
fcarce ever finith)a fingle pictures:very inventeroin-the fine arte! 
mutt poflefs that livelinefs :of . imagination; and hat quicknefs’ of: 
talte, which: when united and jomithy exerted, cam put atin ‘his’ 
power to forefee the effeét of his €qnceptions. andodefigns;! If: bis: 
tafte be in any refpect aaa kinds of faults which that im- 
4 pete 
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eGtion unfits him for perceiving, cannot be corregted, but wil 
Le sine Be ace eee tae iin 
‘« When talte has Condemned what the artift had imagined, he 


will of'courfe endeavour to fét ithagination again a working, and 
to dire&t it'intd another track, thatit ini y oggeh fomething which 
will be approved. Often it is tafte itfelf ‘that in this cafe inftigates 
imagination. Its decifions are perceptions which excite the fancy, 
ive it an impulfe, and fuggeft trajns-of ideas cognetted with them. 
hen tafte condemns, the very nature of the fault which it per- 
ceives, often fuggefts fomething that will be approved. When it 
approves, the view which it takes of its object, may lead to tlie 
conception of fomething which it will Ail! more bighly approve. But. 
it. js not Only by, being thus exergifed about a perfon'’s own pro- 
dy pont, shat tafte gives an impulfe and direction to fancy. All 
the fine arts are, in fome fenfe, imitative of nature; invention in 
thefe arts; ¥s ‘Only’ obferving and‘copying nature in a certain man- 
ner: Naturabobjests-and appéarah¢es. are obferved by the artift, 
they are.conceived with diftinétnef§'and with force, theit charac- 
teriftical circumftances are felefted, and fo exprefied as to'imprint 
the whol form on the minds of others, with the, like clearnefs 
and vivatity with whichhe himéelf apprehended it. But, in moft 
inftahiceg; -it 9s tafte alone, that-direéts and animates bis -obferva- 
tidn of nature, (makes fancy retain 2 ‘lively conception of it, and 
run into;the, view of every thing.that-can contribute to exprefs it. 
Without an impalfe from. tafte, imagination could not begin to 
S Natural appearances and objects lie open. to the.obfervation 
of alhj-they are feen by ordinary perfons, as well as by the. poet 
and the painter. The former take no notice of them, they have 
no taite to perceive théir beauties; ‘but by the latter, thefe beal- 
ties are beheld, with delight, and. make: a. itrong! impreffion, 
which roufes jmagination. to fpirited:exertions... The former per- 
ceives what is expoled to his: view, but grofsly, faintly, and con- 
fifedly ; it cangive no determinate direction to fancy: the tafte 
of the.Jatter enables him>to perceive every feature, character, and 
—cipcumftance of ‘his object: with pfecifion and: with force; and in 
confequense-of this, fancy produces. a. itriking likenefs, a deline- 
ation of it lively and precifely marked.. A perfon ‘may bave fine’ 
tale, and:-yet/notbe-a painter or a poet; he may want that bright- 
nefs of fancy, which thefe arts require: but if a perfon be -pof- 
felled of this, nothing is, neceflary to. make it blaze forth, but a 
high, taite of fome objec adapted toits. Every peciliarity’of tatte, 
by giving a man peculiar feelings: from the: objects which he ‘ob: 
ferves, leads him into peculiar tracks of thinking, correfpondent 
tot... Many’ artifts im every way, have propofed to themfelves, 
feme of the moft illuftrious. of their predecefiors, as their ftandard 
aad their medel: in the choice,’ they were ‘directed by the pecu- 
laxity of their own tate, approving moft the diltinguifhing ex- 
cellences.of that matter; and that talte has been generally power- 
fal enough, to give, their fancy a direétion, and to ftamp their 
rformances »with a character, ‘fimilar to: his. | In all‘ imitations, 
it is tafe: that-gives genius its particular form and track. When- 
ever the degree of perfection to which any art has already arrived, 
leads forward to. new improvements, it) does Io chiefly by means 
of tafte ;’ its judgments on the :works already produced, point out 
new roads of invention to the’imagination. InJike: manner, with 
Selpet to the great archetypé, Nature, every difference of tafte 
‘Simi 1 Retitta) to usd oft BPreqQ fri Bodin ye will 
y ‘4 
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will oceafion a rorsefpondens; ee, in the 


engage the attention, an 


view in which they are confidered 
makes, and se ale oo et S 
and analogous to: thofe peculiar. perceptions of tafe, bpwhich ie * 
was putin motion.” 3 jisdy'as BHO] 
The la& fedidn..in the volume!is employed on 'the-Union S 
different Kinds of Genius. i.) 5 : 
. Every.ceader who attentively perntes this. Effay. will acknow-. 
ledge, that Dr. Gerard hag exhibited a beautiful iand plaufible, 
theory of the nature of, genins,and the lews by which the 
imagination is governed in the aé of invention, | He has traced 
in the cleareft manner the’ hatural fucceffion) of ideas. through 
the various principles of a n.; and the» fyftem, he ro 
ereSted on this fubje& ts fuch ashad never ..beea either: regu 
larly. profecuted, .or fully evited by. edt preceding enquirer 
into the human mind, dt may yet, perhaps, be queftioned, 
whether the imegination is. not femetimes -ilominated:by rays 
of: genjus that owe thelr; introdudtion to mone, of the,.prinai- 
ples of affociation which. this learned: writer has fo clearly de. 
veloped, buc are:the. inexplicable phenomena of that eccen- 
tric: faculty: of the foul, andy like the lightning of heaven, 
pervade by paflages which no human) penetration, can explore, 
We muft ag leaft acknowledge, : that.Dr. Gerard has difplayed 
uncommds:ingenvity in delineating with fo much precifion 
the. vagious fources. of thofe impreffions on the inventive, power, 
which, ‘on account of their myfterious origin, have “been ulu-, 
ally referred to. infpitation ; and we have only to. with that 
this profound: enquiret had favoured . the: publ wit ie res 
marks on the means by which Og may be‘improved, 
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I. An ‘Hifery of the Earth, and animated ‘Natith, By Oliver 
Gold{mith. In Eighi Vols. Swe. 2i. $3. boards. Nourfe. 
[Concluded from p. 266.)] 


Arie treating of man, the hiftorian pees to the other 
parts of the animated creation, which he introduces. with 
philolophical remarks on animals. in general, and,an account 
of the, various methods of clafiification which the writers of 
natural hiftory have devifed. . This divifion. of the..work,. be» 
gins with a furvey of the fevera] {pécies of; quadrupeds, .the 
firft in. the order Of the detail, being the heehee: afs, and 
the, zebra... 
.. The animals next, treated. of are. thofe of, the rumiiating 
kind, or fuch as chew the. cud ; a clafs which.the.. author .ob- 
ferves is the moft harmlefs, he the moft eafily tamed,, | Liv- 
ing entirely. on vegetables, they have no inducement to make 
war 
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war upon the reft of the brute creation ; and having nothing 
to. fear from, the rapacioufuefs of each other, they, ufually go. 
in herds for-their mutual -fecurity, . This. tribe of animals. is. 
remarkable fora peculiar, formation’ of the “bowels, adapted 
by nature to their exigences. The food on which they live 
being of the leaft nourifiting- ‘kind, it *became-neceffary: that 
they thould receive it in greater quantity ;-4n@ for this-pur- 
pofe they are’provided with four flomachs. ‘For ‘the’gratifica- 
tion of fuch of our readets as are ‘unacquaibted with compa- 
rative anatomy, we fhall lay before them the account here de- — 
livered of this fubje&. 5 9 8 OM 2HWoR? . 

- Of the four ftomachs with which’ raminant! animals are 
furnifhed, the firft! is called the paunth, which receives the 
food after it has been flightly chewed ‘the fecond is ¢alléed the 
honeycomb, ‘and is properly nothing “more than a continua- 
tion of the former; thefe two; which are very capacious, the 
animal fills as faft as ‘it can, and-then lies down to ritinate, 
which may be properly confidered’ as’ a' kind: of vomititig with-’ 
out effort or pai. “The two ftomiuclis‘above mentioned being 
filled with as much as they can contain, and° the gra, ‘which 
was flightly chewed, beginning to fwell with the heat of the 
fituation, it dilates the ftomachs; and: thefevagain contra& 
upon their contents. The aliment, thus fqueezed,’ has! but 
two paflages to'efeape’at ; one into the third ftomach,' which 
is very narrow’; and the other back, by’ the gullet; into the 
mouth, which is wider. “The greateft quantity, therefore, ‘is 
driven back through the largeft aperture “into the mouth, to- 
be'chewed a fecond time ; while a fmal!: part, and. that only: 
the moft liquids ‘is ‘driven:into the third flomach, through the: 
orifice which is fo fmall...'The. food which is driven to the 
mouth, and chewed.a fecond time, .is thus, rendered more foft 
and moift, and becomes at laft liquid enough to pafs into the 
conduit that goes to the third ftomach, where it undergoes a 
ftill farther comminution. In this ftomach, which is called 
the 'manyfold, ‘from the number of its leaves, all ‘which tend 
to promote digeftion, the grafs has the appearance of boiled 
fpinage, but not yet’ fufficiently reduced, fo as to make a part 
of the animal’s nourifhment : it requires the operation of the 
fourth ftomach for’ this purpofe, where it undergoes a complete 
maceration; aiid is feparated to be tarned into chyle. 

- But nature has not been lefS careful in another refpeét, in 
fitting the inteftines of thefe animals for their food. In the 
carnivorous kinds they are thin and Jean; but in ruminating 
animals they are ftrong, flefhy, and well covered’ with fat. 
Every precaution feems taken that can help their digeftion : 
their ftomach is ftrong and mufcular, the more readily to aé& 
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upon its contents ; their inteftines are lined with fat, the better 
to preferve their warmth; ‘and they are extended toa ‘much: 
greater length, fo as to extract every part of that nourifhment ; 
which their vegetable food’ fo (cantily {upplies. 

‘ Inthis manner are all quadrupeds of the.cow,: the theep,. 
or e-the: deer kind; feen to ruminate; being thus furnithed with: 
four ftomachs, for the macerating of their food. -Thete, there-> 
fore, may moft properly be called the ruminant kinds ; al-- 
though ' there are many others that have this quality in a lefs. 
obfervable degree. ‘The rhinoceros, the camel, the horfes» 
the rabbit, the marmotte, and the {quirrel, all chew the cud 
by intervals, although they are not furnifhed with ftomachs: 
like ‘the former. But not thefe alone, there are numberlefs 
other animals that appear to ruminate ; not only birds, but: 
fithes, and infe&ts. Among birds: are the pelican, the ftork, 
the heron, the pigeon, and the turtle; thefe have a power 
of difgorging their food to feed their young. Among fihhes 
are lubfters; crabs, and that fifh called the dorado. . The fale: 
mon alfo is faid to be of this number : and, 7 we may believe. 
Ovid, thé fcarus likewife ; of which he fays: 


Of all the fith that graze beneath the flood, 
He only ruminates his former food. 


Of infe&s, the ruminating tribe is ftill larger: the mole, 
the cricket, the wafp, the drone, the bee, the grafhopper, 
and the beetle. Alt thefe animals either adtually chew the 
cud, or feem at.leaft to ruminate, They have the ftomach 
coinpofed ofimufcular fibres, by means whereof the food is 
ground up-and down, in the fame manner as in thofe which 
are particularly diftinguifhed by. the appellation of ruminants.’ 

The-author then treats largely of the quadrupeds of the 
cow-kind, and the buffalo. .The animals of the fheep. and 
goat- kind, with the numerous varieties of the latter; and the 
gazeiles;, The mufk animal;. animals of the deer-kind, 
comprehending, the fallow-deer, the roe-buck, the elk, the 
rein-deer,, Quadrupeds, of the hog kind, viz.. the pecca- 
ry, or ta-jacu, the eapibara, or cabiai, the babyrouefia, 
or Indian’ hog. Animals of the cat kind; namely, the-lion, 
tyger, panther, and leopard. Animals of the dog-kind, the 
wolf, fox, jackall, ifatis, byena. Animals of the weafel kind ; 
as the ermine, or ftoat, the ferret, polecat, martin, fable, 
ichneumon, ftinkards, genett, civet, and glutton. 

The fourth volume begins with an account of the animal¢g 
of the hare kind. Thefe are, the rabbiry {quirrel, flying 
{quirrel, marmout, agouti, paca, guinea pig. Next follow 
auimals of the rat kind, the moute, dormoufe, mufk-rat, cri- 
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cetus, ‘the leming, and the mole. »Animals of the hedge-hog- 
or prickly kind, viz» the tanree and :tendrac, and the porcu- 
pine. Quadrupeds covered with fcales or fhells,: inftead of 
hair; as the armadilla, or tatou. Animals of the bat-kind. 
Amphibioas quadeupeds ; viz. the beaver; the feal, the morfe, 
the manati. -.Animals of the monkey kind; the: baboon, the 
monkey, the maki... The oppoflum, aad its kinds, ‘The ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamos, camelopard, camel, and 
dromedary, ‘lama, ny! ghau, bear,’ badger, tapir, racoon, 
: coatimondi, ant bear, the floth, and the geruba. © : 

‘Io the author’s account of the foregoing animals, which is 
rw lefs inftru€tive than entertaining, he has judicioufly avoided 
the tedious uniformity of fyftem, and thereby prefented his 
readers with a pleaiing variety. “He has minutely defcribed 
each animal, its way of living; its peculiarities and :difpofi- 
tions. ; Through. the whole, the authority of the beft natu- 
ralifts is followed, and we frequently meet with obfervations 
which had .not hitherto found a place in any work of the 
kind, .. 

The fifth volume is entirely employed on birds. This. clafg 
being extremely numerous, the author has ftriétly. followed 
the fyftematic ‘arrangement, beginning with the moft general 
diftin@tion of birds into thofe that live by land, and thofe that 
live by water ; or as they are ufvally denominated, land: birds, 
and waterfowl. In this part of the work, we are alfo pre- 
fented. with a curious and philofophical account of the anato- 
mical ftruture of birds, with that of their generation, neft- 
ling and incubation. From the chapter on thefe three fubje&s 
laft mentioned, we fhall lay an extract before our readers. 

‘ The return of {pring is the beginning’ of pleafure. ‘Thofe 
vital fpirits which feemed locked up during the ‘winter, then 
begin to expand; vegetables and infefis fupply abundance of 
food; and the bird having more than a fufficiency*for its own 
fubfiltence, is impelled to transfufe life as well.as to maintain 
it. Thofe warblings which had been hufhed during the colder 
feafons, now begin to animate’ the fields; every grove and 
buth refownds with the challenge of anger, or. the call of al- 
lurement. This delightful concert of the grove, which is fo 
much admired by man, is no way ftudied for his amufement : it 
is ufually the call of the male to the female; his efforts to 
footh' her during the times of incubation : or it is a challenge 
between two males, for the affetions of fome common fa- 
vourite. 

* It is by this call that birds begin to pair at the approach 
of fpring, and provide for the fupport of a future progeny. 


The loudeft notes are ufually from the male; while the hen 
fel- 
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feldom expreffes her confent, but in a fhort, interrupted twit? 
tering. ‘This compat, at leaft for the fafon; holds with wns 
broken faith : many birds live with inviolable’ fidelity together 
for a eonftancy; and when one dies, the other is always’ feet 
- té fare the fame fate foon after. We muff for'take otr idea 
of the conjugal fidelity of birds from obferving the poultry in 
our yatds, whole freedom is abridged, “and whofe: mantiers 
are totally corrupted by flavery, © We muff Took for it’ in sour 
fields and our forefts, where nature continues in unadultgrated 
fimplicity; where the number of ‘males if generally equal to 
that of females ; and where every little animal ‘{eemis "proiiter 
of his progeny thin pleafed with his mate.’ ‘Wefe ir "pofltble 
to compare fenfations, the male of all wild birds feem as happy 
in the young brood as the female; and all his former carefles, 
all his foothing melodies, feem only aimed at that important 
occafion when they are both to become parents, and to’ edé- 
cate a progeny of their own producing. ’ The’ pleafures of 
love appear dul} in their effe&s, when compared to the-inter: 
val immediately after the exclufion of their young. ‘ They 
both feem, at that feafon, tranfported with ‘pleafure; “every 
action teftifies their pride, their importance, and’ tender foli- 
citude. ' 

‘ When the bufinefs of fecundation is performed} the fe- 
‘male then begins tolay. Such eggs as have been’ impreg- 
nated by the cock are prolific ; and fuch as ‘havé not (for the 
lays often withqut any congrefs whatfoever) contifiue barren, 
andare only addled by incubation. Previous,” however, to 
‘laying; the work of neftling becomes the commion care’; and 
this is performed with no fmall degree of affiduity and apps- 
rent defign. It has been afferted, that birds’ of one kind’ al- 
ways make their nefts in the fame manner, and of the fame 
materials; but the truth is, that they vary this ‘as’ the’ ihate- 
rials; places, or climates happen to differ. Thé red-breaft, 
in fome parts of England, makes its neft ‘with! oak leaves, 
where they are in greateft plenty ; in other ‘parts’ with” mofs 
and hair, Some birds, that with us. make a very warny neft, 
‘are lefS folicitous in the tropical climates, where’ the ‘heat’ of 
the weather promotes the bufinefs of incubation. « In ‘general, 
‘however, every fpecies of birds has a peculiar architeture ‘6f 
its own; and this adapted to the number of ‘eggs, ‘the* tem- 
perature of the climate, or the refpe@tive heat*of the little ani- 
“mal’s'own body, Where the eggs are numerous, ‘it i then 
‘incumbent to make the neft warm, thatthe animal heat may 
be equally diffufed to them all. Thus the wren, and all. ttre . 
fall birds, make the neft’very warm ; for having many egys, 
it is requifite to diftribute warmth to them in common: on 
7 the 
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the contrary, the plover, that has but two eggs, the eagle; 
and the crow, are not fo folicitous in this refpe&, as their bo- 
dies are capable of being applied to the {mall number upon 
which they fit. With regard to climate, water-fowl, that 
with us make but a very flovenly neft, are much more exaé& 
in this particular, in the colder regions of the north, They 
there take every precaution to make ie warm; and fome-kinds 
ftrip the down from their breafts, to line it with greater fecu- 
rity. 

~: In general, however, every bird reforts to hatch in thofe 
climates and places where its food is found in greateft plenty ; 
and always art that feafon when provifions are in the greateft 
abundance. ‘The large birds, and thofe of the aquatic kinds, 
chufe placés as remote from man as poffible, as their food is 
in general different from that which is cultivated by human 
labour. Some birds, which have only the ferpent to-fear, 
build their neiis depending from the end of a fmall bough, 
and form the entrance from below; being thus fecured either 
from the ferpent or the monkey sribes, But all the little birds 
which live upon fruits atd corn, and that are too often un- 
welcome intruders upon the fruits of human induftry, in mak- 
ing their nefts, ufe every precaution to conceal them from 
man. On the other hand, the great birds, remote, from hu- 
man fociety, ufe every precaution to render theirs inaccellible 
to wild beafts or vermin.’ 

The author has delivered an entertaining account of the 
life and hiftory of all the birds which demand any particular 
notice, either for their ufe to man, their enmity to him, their 
beauty, fize, &c. The firft part of the volume treats of the 
oftrich, emu, caffowary, dodo, rapacious, animals; the eagle 
and its affinities, the condor of America. The vulture and 
its affinities, the butcher bird. Rapacious birds of the owl 
kind. The fecond part treats of birds of the poultry kind ; 
the cock, peacock, turkey, pheafant, guinea-hen, buftard, 
the grous and its affinities, the partridge and its varieties, and 
the quail. ‘The third part defcribes the birds of the pye- 
kind; the raven, crow, and their affinities; the mag-pye and 
its affinities, wood -pecker, and its affinities ;. bird of paradife, 
and its varieties; the parrot, and its affinities; the pigeon, 
and its varieties. ‘The fourth part contains an account of the 
birds of the {parrow- kind in gencral, and its varieties. The 
thrufh and its affinities; the nightingale and other foft- 
billed finging bicds; the canary-bird and other hard-billed 
finging bird; the {wallow and its affinities; the hum- 
ming-bird and its varieties, The ‘fifth parts treats :of birds 
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of the crane-kind.; the crane, ‘the ftork, therbalearie nang fet 
reign cranes; the heron and,its Varieties... © «5 Joga to 

The fixth. volume begins with a continattion of the pre- 
ceding part, containing the hiftory of the bittern or :mire- 
drum; the fpoon-bill or fhoveler, flamingo, ‘avofetta,. of 
f{cooper, corrira or runner; fmall birds of: the.crane: kind; 
with the thighs partly bare of feathers, the water-hea andthe 
coot. The fixth part treats of water-fowl in general ; of the 
pelican, albatrofs, cormorant, gannet, or foland goofe, fmat- 
ler gulls and petrals, the penguin kind, ‘the goofe kind, the 
{wan, the duck and its varieties, the king-fither. 

After the fyftem of ornithology, which is much more en- 
tertaining than any we have perufed, the author-enters on the 
account of fithes, and he introduces this fabje& with general 
obfervations of fuch a nature as will afford pleafure to philofo- 
phical. readers. The following paflage may ferve as a fpe- 
cimen. 

‘ The chief inftruments in a fifh’s motion, ace the fins; 
which, in fome fifth, are much mere numerous than in others. 
A fith completely fitted for failing, is furnithed with»not lefs 
than two.pair ; alfo three fingle fins, two above and one bes 
low.. Thus-equipped, it migrates with the utmoft ‘rapidity, 
and takes voyages of a thoufand leagues in a feafonm, But it 
does not always happen that fueh fith as have the greateft 
number of fins have the fwifteft motion: the fthark is.thought 
to be one of the fwifteft fwimmers, yet it wants the ventral or 
belly fins; the haddock does not move fo fwift, yet. it is com- 
pletely fitted for motion. 

* But the fins ferve not only to affift the anietdl in pro- 
greffion, but in rifing or finking, in turning, or even leaping: 
out of: the water. To anfwer thefe purpofes, the peétoral fins 
ferve, like oars, to pufh the animal forward; they are placed 
at fome little diftance behind the opening of the gills; they 
are generally large and ftrong, and anfwer the fame purpofes 
to the fifh in the water, as wings do to a bird in the ‘air: 
With the help of thefe, and, by their contiaued: motion, ‘the 
fiying-fith is fometimes feen to rife out of the. water;:and to 
fly above an hundred yards; till, fatigued with dts exertions; 
it is obliged to fink down again. Thete alfo ferveto balance 
the fith’s head, when it is too large for the body, and keep 
it from tumbling prone to the bottom, as is. feen in ‘Ja 
headed fifhes, when the peétoral fins are.cutioff.: Next thefe 
are feen the ventral fins, placed toward the lower part of ‘thé 
body, under the belly: thefe are always {een ito:lie flateon the 
water, in whatever fituation the fifh may be; and they ferve 
rather to saife or deprefs the fifh in.itsielement, than to afift 
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e motion.’ The dorfal fin is fituated along the ridge 
of the back; and ferves to’ keep it in equilibrio 5 as. alfo to 
afikt its progreffive motion, In many fifhes this: is wanting ; 
but in all flat fithes it is very large, as the peétoral fins are 
proportionably fmall. The anal fin occupies that part of the 
fifth: which lies between the anus and ‘the tail ; and this ferves 
10 keep the fith in its upright or vertical fituation. Laftly, 
the tail, which in fome fithes is flat, and upright in others, 
feems the grand inftrument of motion: the fins are: but all 
fubfervient to it, and give dire€tion to its great impetus, by 
which the fith feems to dart forward with fo ‘much velocity. 
To explain'all this by experiment ; a carp is taken, and put 
into.a lange veffel. The fifh, in a ftate of repofe, fpreads all 
its fins, and feems to reft upon its pectoral and ventral fins 
near. the bottom: if the filh folds op, for it has the power of 
folding, either of its peGioral fins, it inclines to the fame fide 3 
folding the right pectoral fin, the fith inclines to the right 
fide; folding the left fin, it inclines to that fide in turn. 
When the fith defires to have a retrograde motion, ftriking 
with the pectoral fins, in a contrary dire@tion, effe&tually pro- 
duces it. If the fith defires to turn, a blow from the tail 
fends it about: but if the tail ftrikes both ways, then the mo- 
tion is progreffive. In purfuance of thefe obfervations, if the 
dorfal and ventral fins be cut off, the fifth reels to the right 
and left, and é¢ndeavours te fupply its lofs by keeping the reft 
of its fins in conftant employment. If the right peoral fin 
be cut off, the fifth leans to that fide; if the ventral fin on 
the fame fide be cut away, then it lofes its equilibrium en- 
tirely. When the tail is cut off, the fith lofes all motion, and 
gives itfelf up to where the water impels it. 

* From hence it appears, that each of thefe inftruments 
has a peculiar ufe affligned it;~-but, at the fame time, that 
they all confpire to allift each other’s motions. Some fith 
are poflefied of all, whofe motions are yet not the fwifteft ; 
others bave but a part, and yet dart in the water with great 
rapidity. The number, the fize, and the fituation of the 
fins, therefore, feem rather calculated to correfpond with the 
animal’s figure, than folely to anfwer the purpofes of promot- 
ing its fpeed. Where the head is large and heavy, there the 
pectoral fins are large, and placed forward, to keep it from 
overfetting. Where the head is fmall, or produced out into a 
long beak, and therefore not too heavy for the tail, the pec 
toral fins are fmall, and the ventral fins totally wanting, 

‘ As moft animals that live upon land are furnifhed with 
a covering to keep off the injuries of the weather, fo all that 


live in the water are covered with. a faimy, glutinous matter, 
cat, 
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that, like 4d fheath, defends their bodies from the immediate . 
contaé of the furrounding fluid. This fubftance may be con-. 
fidered as a fecretion from the pores of the animal’s body 3°. 
and ferving, not only to defend, but to aftit the fith’s ealy 
progrefs through the water. Beneath this, in many kinds, is 
found a ftrong covering of fcales, that, like a coat of mail, 
defend it ftill mdre powerfully; and under. that, before we . 
come to the mufcular parts of the bod an oily fubftance, 
which fupplies the requifite warmth 9 vigour.’ 

The naturalift next enquires into the ftate of the organs of 
fenfation in fithes, giving alfo an account ‘of the peculiar 
ftructure of this tribe of animals, that fits them for the ele-. 
ment in which they live. Having difcuffed thefe fubjeés in a 
manner equally inftructive and agreeable, he proceeds to deli- 
ver a particular account of fifhes; firft. diftinguifhing them. 
into three grand divifions, the cetaceous, the cartilaginous, 
and the fpinous. - He then treats. of cetaceous fithes in gene-, 
ral, the whale and its varieties; the narwhal, the cachalot 
and its varieties; the dolphin, grampus, porpus, and theic 
varieties. The fecond part contains an account.of cartilagin- 
ous fifhes in general, the fhark: kind, the ray kind, the lam- 
prey, and its affinities; the fturgeon and its varieties ; with 
anomalous ‘cartilaginous fifhes. The third part prefents us 
with a divifion of fpinous fifhes ; the apodal fith, jugular, tho- 
racic, and abdominal fifhes. Soft finned fifhes of various 
kinds, and obfervations. on fpinous fifhes in general. The 
fourth part treats of the cruftaceous or fhell-ffh. The lob- 
fter kind, the tortoifeé and its kinds, turbinated thell-fith of 
the {nail kind, bivalved fhell-fith, or the oyfter kind, and mul- 
tivalve fhell-fith. 

Our knowledge of fithes is the moft iniperfect of any part 
of the natural hiftory of animals, and it requires all the ad- 
drefs of a writer to preferve the account of them from becom- 
ing infipid.' The author of the work before us, however, has 
proved more fuccefsful in the defcription of thefe tribes than 
could well be expeéted ; having enlivened his narrative with a 
great variety of pertinent, and we may add, entertaining obferv- 
ations. 

The next part df the work is employed on frogs,. lizards, 
and ferpents, where we meet with an. account of frogs and 
toads in general, of the frog and its varieties ; the toad, and 
its varieties ; lizards in general, the crocodile, and its. affinis ’ 
ties; the falamander, the camelion, iguana, and lizards of 
different kinds, fetpents in general, venomous ferpents in ge-- 
neral, ferpents without venom. 4 | 
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After this entertaining department, in which many curious 
obfervations are made, and ancient prejudices expofed, we are 
prefented with the account of infefls ; a fubjeé&t, perhaps, the 
moft extenfive and pleafing of any in natural hiftory. The 
author firft treats of infeé&ts in general, then of infe&s without 
wings, the fpider and its varieties; the flea; the loufe, and its 
varieties ; the bug, and its varieties; the wood-loufe, and its 
varieties ; monoculous, or arborefcent water-flea ; fcorpion and 
its varieties ; {colopendra, gally-worm, and the leech. Next 
follows the fecond order of infe&ls ; viz. the libella, or dra- 
gon fly, formica Jeo, or lion-ant, grafhopper, locuft, cicada, 
cricket, and the mole cricket ; the earwig, the froth- infe&t, 
and ephemera. . 

The eighth volume opens with an account of caterpillars in’ 
general, after which the author treats of the transformation 
of the caterpillar into its correfponding butterfly, or moth ; 
of butterflies and moths; of the enemies of the caterpillar, 
and of the filk-worm. To thefe fucceeds the hiftory of the’ 
fourth order of infeéts, viz. the bee, wafp, and hornet, ich- 
neumon-fly, ant, beetle, and its varieties; the gnat and the 
tipula. In the lait part of-the work is contained an account 
of zoophytes in general, worms, the ftar-fith, polypus, litho- 
phytes, and fponges, 

The bare enumeration. of the multiplicity of fubjedts com- 
prehended in this work, is fufficient to eftablifh its fupe- 
riority over every other fyftem of natural hiftory in the Eng- 
lith language ; but its title to pre-eminence is founded’ on con- 
fiderations of a more unqueftionable and convincing kind. 
The various fubjects, while exceedingly numerous, are copi- 
oufly and diftin€lly treated ; and the author hds not only en-’ 
riched his narrative with an account of the lateft difcoveries in 
the feveral departments of natural knowledge, but greatly. em- 
bellithed it with pertinent and judicious obfervations. 

The reader is here taught/to view the wonderful works of 
nature, through the pleafing medium of philofophy, in a de- 
tail which is not only rendered agreeable by a variety of juft 
and appofite obfervations,. but which is alfo divefted of the: 
dry, uninterefting manner of fome preceding writers on theé 
fubje&t, and the friyolous minutenefs of others. On the whole, 
though this work, (no more than any other on Natural Hiftory,y 
cannot be confidered ‘as a perfeé& fyftem of a feience which the 
accumulated enquiries of all fucceeding ages will, probably, 
never be able to accomplifh ; yet.as‘it contains the lateft dif- 
coveries on the fubjet, it deferves the preference to former 
fyftems, and is -unquettionably the moft entertaining. The 
plates 
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plates with which it is i'luftrated, are numerous and beauti- 
fully engraved. } “4 7 

As many of our readers may be pleafed to fee an author’s 
firft conceptions of an intended work, we fhall lay. before them 
the original plan of this fyftem of Natural Hiftory, drawn up 
byDr. Goldfmith himfelf, with which we have lately been fa- 
voured, It evidently appears, that the author had thought 
maturely of his fubje&t; the work is, for the moft part, con- 
duéted according to the idea here délineated, ex¢ept that the” 
authorities are not cited at the bottom of the page*, as had 
been propofed. ‘This piece of literary communication. is as 
follows, 


The work will be divided into books and chapters, and is to 
be made fo as to fupplant la Pluche’s Nature Difplayed. It will 
differ from that work in this refpeét, that the four lait volumes in 
the latter, not being originally commprized in the plan, but having 
grown out of the fuccefs of the former part, will alfo not be in- | 
cluded in the plan of ours. In the laft part is contained, for in- 
ftance, many differtations which have no conneétion with an hif- 
tory of nature, fuch as the origin. of government; fuppreffion of 
beggars ; and the mathematical parts of aftronomy and’ phyfics, 
mechanic powers, &c. Thefe are quite foreign to the fubject, 
and ought therefore to be entirely omitted. The three firft vo- 
lumes, however, contain a moft beautiful idea of natural hiftory, 
but entirely fpoiled by being too fuperficial ; by being in dialogue, 
which gives the whole a childifh air; by wanting many of the 
great improvements made in the fcience fince that work was writ- 
ten; and by following exploded fyitems of philofophy. What is 
‘good in that work, is the giving general ideas of nature, and in 
not furnifhing us with a dry catalogue of names, and unintereft- 
ing properties, when we are fearching for more agreeable enter- 
tainment. : 

The work under confideration will obviate all thofe defeéts. It 
will be much more copious, and I fhould flatter myfelf much 
more entertaining. The later improvements of Buffon, Linnzus, 
Banet, Du Hamel, Hale, &€. will naturally find place. It is to be 
comprifed, as nearly as I can guefs, in eight volumes, oftavo, with 
plates, &c. and no faét whatfoever mentioned, without its proper 
authority, at the bottom of the page. : | 

The firft volume is to contain an Hiftory of the Earth, with fome 
flight account of the fyftems of Burnet, Whifton, Woodward, Buf- 
fon, &c. concerning its formation. Thefe, as they are rather an 
hiftory of opisions than of things, will be briefly treated of. The 
things themfelves, therefore, fhall be more copioufly and plainly 
' defcribed. The nature of éeas, rivers, fountains, lakes, caverns, 
volcanos, mines, metals, and all the wonders of the fubrerranean’ 
world, thall be copioufly infifted upon. This is a pleafing part of 
* natural hiftory, and very little known in our Pa de e, the writers 

upon the fubjeét being moftly in Latin. M. Buffon has fpoiled 
this part of “his hiftory, by turning what thould be a’piain agree- 
able narrative of facts, into a feries of proofs, tending to confirm 
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an erroneous fyitem. He might have been, had he thought proper, 
a good hiftorian; but has, in this inftance, laid down the character, 
content with being a bad philofopher. } 
Having defcribed the theatre upon which all fublunary things 
are tranladted,.we naturally come to a¢tors; and firft the form- 
ation of animals. in general, and afterwards that of man ‘him(clf, 
claims our notice. 

The fecond volume, therefore will give the Hiftory of Man, fuch 
as he is in formation in different parts of ‘the world, and‘under 
the influence of different climates; his waking, fleeping, fenfes, 
&c. In all this I profefs t:- follow Buffon pretty clofely, as in this 
part he is very copious, and particularly excellent. | 

In the third and fourth volumes will be given the Hiftory of 
Quadruped Animals, as being the moft refpettable clafs next to 
man. The whole of fhefe. not making above an hundred and fe- 
venty different. creatures; each aahnelt its way of living, its pe- 
culiarities, and difpofitions will be minutely defcribed; not,, how- 
ever, in the tedious uniformity of fyftem, but fo as to makea 
pleating variety.. Buffon entirely rejeéts fyftem in his claffing all 
animals; Linnzus, who feems more followed, is equally tenacious 
of fyftem in every part, and to me beth feem wrong, As the qua- 
drupede animals are but few, there is no need of fyltem to arrange 
their diverfities, or aflift the memory. Linnzus therefore fpent a 
great deal of ‘idle time in clafling them, but we are not for that 
reafon totally to reject fytem, and it will be of infinite fervice in 
the more numerous clafles of animated nature. The volume of 
quadripeds, therefore, will be without fyftem; and we fhall give 
plates in the fame immethodical manner, Thofe animals with 
which the reader is fuppofed to be a'ready well acquainted, fhall 
not be exhibited in the plates; and fuch as we fhall give of the 
more curious kinds, may be grouped in the manner of -Redinger, 
as. they will thus make a pleafanter picture, and be afforded at lefs 
expence. Thefe two volumes will contain all that is neceflary to 
retain of Buffon and Daubenton. - 

In the fifth volume fhall be given the Hiftory of Birds ; but as 
this clals is extremely numerous, we muit ftrictly follow the fy- 
tematic arrangement. That method, however, may not render 
this part of the work dull, which is generally the cafe when it is- 
clofely followed, it will be beft to Gree Linnzus’s fyftem to the 
end, in a fmaller charaéter, and to be content with defcribing the 
life and hiflory of the birds which demand particular notice, ei- 
ther for their ufe to man, their enmity to him, their beauty, fize, 
&c. Into this part will alfo come the pleafing hiftory of incubation, 
flying, neftling, &c. together with the medicinal. ufes to which 
thefe are fometimes applied. 

The fixth yolume will contain the Hiftory of Fithes, Serpents, 
and fuch cruftaceous animals as mhabit the waters. On this part 
of hiftory in particular, feveral new lights have been lately thrown, 
and much -very amufing matter can be collected, hitherto net com. 

iled into any one fyitem of natural hiftory. Linnzus muft be 
rere alfo followed in the fame manner as above ; the reader muft 
be pyefented with the fyitematic denomination of every animal in 
a Gomete tract at the end, and only fuch animals as deferve parti- 
cular attention defcribed in the text. 

The fubfequent part will contain an Hiftory of Infects, ranged 
as before, This, which is confefledly the moft wonderful part =| 
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2il natural hiltory, will be employed’ rather’ ih'pivihe their various 
transforniatiohs;: than ‘reciting ‘a long catalogue of theie names, dt 
will he our-ftudy rather to be entertaining thamcopious,. nee 
venongn the whote of the work mult. be aflerted, without the pno 

authority at the bottom; I have laid in’ a prett tee lleétio Cj 
thele,, ang have long thought on ae je y # er 7 
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MI. The Bifiery of Laciea Egypt, as extant. ides she TES 
torians, Poets, and others: together with the Sate, of ibe Rehin 
gion, Laws, Arts, Sciences, and Government : from, the; fizft 
Settlement under Mizraim, in the Year before Chritt 2488, te 
the final Subverfion of the Empire by Cambyfes,,, Containing 4 
Space of 1664 Years. By George Laughton, a De com 

55. jfewed. Cadell. 2i 


aes fingularity of many of the political tinsheibais cnaely 
the ancient Egyptians renders the -hiftoty 6F that 'peoplé 
particularly interefting to every reader, who would: ‘trace thé 
progrefs of the human mind fn the fcience of government. It 
is not to the nature of her laws-alone, however; that Egypt i is 
indebted for the renown fhe has fo univerfally acqdired im the 
annals of mankind: The extfeme remotenefS’ of héf origin, 
and her cultivation of ‘the ftiences in the moft éafly’ periods of 
the world; have concurred to fpread ‘the reputation of her’ for- 
iner fplendor over every civilized country. The learning of 
the ancient Egyptians is celebrated both in-facret'and profane 
hiftory, and from them it was that the’ Greék ‘phildfophets firtt 
derivéd the rudiments of knowledge. Hither Thales, the 
founder of the Ionic fe, Solon, ‘the léegiflator? and°Pytha- 
goras the Samian, with others of the Raftern Ba ed reforted 
for the fake of ‘inftru&tion. 
_ Unfortunately for litérature, while Egypt’ thes floutitiied i in 
fcience, a jealoufy, incompatible with the generous fentiments 
which learning ought to infpire, induced het to conceal the 
improvements in knowledge under fuch myfteriotis “chatafers 
as were underftood by none but the priefts of the country ; 
and hence, with the interpretation of her hietoglyphits, have 
perifhed her acquifitiows in feience. 

The political hiftory of Egypt has thared in a great shea 
fure the fame fate with that of her learnings ‘owing fot only 
to the caufe which has affe&ted the latter, but alfo toa na- 
tional foible which prevailed among the ancient’ Egyptians, of 
recording no tranfg@ions, unlef fach as were honourable to 
their country. 

Our author introduces his Hiftory with a pedgraphical des 
{cription of ancient Egypt, after which he delivers an account 
of the ftate of arts, fciences, religion, laws, government, 
Z 3. man. 
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manners, and cuftoms, in the reign of Amofis, about 1724 
years before the Chriftian ara, We fhall prefent our readers, 
with the account of the penal laws of the Egyptians, as thefe 
conftituted a remarkable part of their civil polity. 

© Law the Firft: “That no mah fhould have more than one 
wife: with whom, contrary to the cuftom of every other’ peo- 
ple, he received a portion. Solomon received of Pharaoh the 
city Gazar, for his daughter’s dowry. The pernicious effets 
of polygamy fufficiently demonttrate: the wifdom of this law: 
béfides the internal feuds, family quarrels and diftra&ions pre- 
duced by the jarring intereft of a variety of mothers, and chil- 
dren, which frequently end in murder,, and are not feldom the 
foundation of civil wars, and ruin of kingdoms; the coun- 
tries wlhiere it is permitted, are by no means fo populous as thofe 
where it is. forbidden, This law Cecrops carried into Greece, 
and infested it, inthe code which he compiled for the Athe- 
nian ftate. | 

* Law she, Second. To fecure the marriage bed from vio- 
lation, they enadied, that every adulteter fhould receive a thou- 
fand ftripes on his naked body; and that the adulterefs thould 
fuffer the mutilation of her no‘e. 

‘ Law the Third. . Whoever had it in his power to fave the 
life of anothet in danger of being killed, and did not, was him- 
felf put. to death: If he could not proteé& the perfon affaulted, 
he was obliged. iminediately to inform the magiftrate of the 
author of the violence, or incurred the punifhment of a fevere 
flagellation, and confinement for three days without food. By 
this means, every citizen confidered himfelf as his neighbour’ s 
protedor, and was interefted not only to avoid danger, but to 
avert every degree of violence from others. 

‘ Law the. Fourth. Whenever a perfon was found dead, 
by whatever. accident it happened, the city neareft to the place, 
where the body was found, was obliged to embalm and bury 
it magnificently, that the greatnefs of the expence, may in- 
fluence each city, to take the molt effectual fteps to guard 
againft accidents of every kind. 

*‘ Law the Fifth. Wilful murderers were condemned to 
death. 

‘ Law the Sixth,..The punifhment infli&ed on parricides, 
was peculiarly contrived ; they ftuck their bodies full of fmall 
reeds, and fuyrrounding them with thorns, burnt them to 
death. 

* Law the Seventh. If any unnaturat parent killed his 
child, he was not put to death, but compelled to hold the dead 
body in his arms three days, without any kind of fulftenance, 


and afterwards left to the horrors of his own coni{cience, 
This 
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‘This was thought a more fevere punifhment than nine 
death, 

* Law the Eighth. Perjury was punithed with death, 

* Law the Ninth, A calumniator received the digesta 
intended by-his defamation, ' 

* Law the Tenth. Revealers of ftate fecrets, were deprived 
of their tongues. 

‘ Law the Eleventh. The hands of thofe were cut off, 
who counterfeited feals, or the public coin, ufed falfe weights 
and meafures, or forged deeds. 

‘ Law the Twelfth. Whoever attempted to deflower a wo- 
man, was made an eunuch, In. all their punifhments they 
had an eye, to the part offending. 

‘ Law the Thirteenth. The execation of pregnant womea 
was always deferred until they were delivered.. This law, fo 


wilely founded on humanity and juflice, was afterwards obferved’ 


by the Greeks and Romans, and is at this tin, by every. civi-, 
lized nation. 

‘ Law the Fourteenth. The Egyptians thought the depriva- 
tion of funeral rites the greatelt misfortune which could pofli- 
bly attend them ; and knowing how powerfully religious fenti- 
ments inforced focial and moral virtues, applied that opinion to 
the fupport of order in the ftate, and made a law, that every orie 


fhould be judged immediately afrer hisdeath. The manner of © 


condudting this fingular proceeding is thus related. As foon ag 
a perfon was dead, his relations were obliged to acquaint the 
judges with it, who appointing a day for producing the body 
before their tribunal in public, then entered into a ftrift exa- 
mination of his morals and actions; and if they. were found 
particularly culpable and vicious, he was condemned to. be un- 


worthy of funeral rites; if nothing criminal was laid to his * 


charge, he was honoured with a funeral oration, in which the 
perfon’s virtues and merits were difplayed, to excite imitation, 
but not the leaft intimation of rank or dignity, all the Egyp- 
tians thinking themfelves equally noble.’ 

The extreme idolatry of the ancient Egyptians, in paying 
adoration to various animals, has afforded great fubje& for 
fpeculation to thofe who have written on the hiftory of that 
people. Dr. Laughton enumerates the feveral opinions which 
have been entertained refpecting the origin of this. pra&tice, 
The moft probable is, that it proceeded from, a fuperttitious 
veneration for the fymbols by which they expreffed religious 
fentiments. . 

‘ Singularity and fuperftition,’ fays our author, * were vi- 
fible in every fhade of the Egyptian cheragter. They delighted 
to act in a peculiar manner, aid were in many particulats fo 
Z 4 ex- 
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exceedingly indelicate, that T.cannot prevail on myfelf to men- 
tion. their fingularities, With refpe& to their fuperftition, i it is 
really amazing to fee the lengths they carried it, in oppofition 
to natare and reafon. 

‘ They feleéted particular animals to honour with worfhip 
and adoration, and entertained for them the moft intoxicated 
veneration. ‘The father of hiftorians fays, a man would neg- 
Je& his property, however valuable, when his houfe was in 
flames, through his anxiety for a cat ; and another, that thofe 
who returned from diftant coumtries, brought home with them 
dead cats and kites, mourning and lamenting their lofs, ‘and 
fuffering at the fame time in filence, mifery, fatigue, and want. 
And Alian, a writer of reputation, fays (which almoft tran- 
fcénds the powers of credibility) that a mother would receive the 
greateft joy, from feeing a crocodile devour her child, thinking 
herfelf happy in having produced a being worthy the appetite 
of her god. - 

‘ Many facred animals, lodged i in apartments appropriated 
to their ufe, were carefully attended, and fed with the moft de- 
licious food: whenever any of them died, fo general a {cene of 
mourning overfpread the country, that it feemed to have fuffered 
fome great calamity. 

‘ To kill an ichneumon, cat, ibis, or hawk, even by acci- 
dent, was unpardonable; the blood of the unfortanate offender 
only could attend for the crime. Diodorus relates a remark- 
able inftance of their fuperftitious rage againft a Roman, who 
had accidentally killed a cat. . 

‘ Superftition (fays he) fo totally prevailed over every faculty 
of their minds, that at the time when Ptolemy was not admit- 
ted to' the friencthip of thé Romans, gnd the Egyptians univer - 
fally paid the utmoft deference and attention to every Roman 
Who came amongit them, to avoid giving them the leaft pre- 
tence for a war; yer a Roman having ac-identally killed a cat, 
an enraged multitude ran to his houfe, and notwithftanding the 
king fent officers to intreat them to offer no yiolence, and the 
general fear of offeading the Romans, they put him to death. 
This 1 do notrelate from report, but was prefent at the tranf- 
action. 

“ So powerfully did fuperftition prevail over every rational 
faculty and human fenfation. The principle from which it 
fprung, had nothing of the noxious quality of the produdtion. 

‘ The peculiar utility fheep and goats were of to fociety, 
when animal food was not abundant, and the great fervice the 
dog, hawk, ichneumon, ibis, and cat did the country, by ne- 
ftroying dangerous animals, particularly afps and other fer- 
pents, whofe bites were mortal, occafioned thefe animals to be 

much 
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much careffed and regarded : which partiality, fuperitition con- 
verted by an eafy tranfition into a facred eftimation.° 

‘ This, together with their cuftem of conveying ideas and 
fentiments Of the divine attributes, elements, or heavenly bo- 
dies, by hieroglyphics or figures of plants and animals, and 
applying that facred refpe& and admiration to the fymbols 
themfelves, which they were only intended to, indicate, gave 
birth to the high veneration they entextained for leeks, ricki 
and animals even of the vileft {pecies, and, compoled a fyftem 
unparalleled idolatry, degrading to human-nature,’ ». »_ 

Hiftory has tranfmitted'no incidents of the three,fucceffive 
reigns immediately fubfequent to Athofis ;, all we know of this 
period is the names of the princes, who were Chebron, Amie; 
nophis, and Mephres. Under the reigns of Horus, Acencheres, 
Achoris, and Cherres, we are prefented with .a particular ac~ 
count of Mofes, extraGed from the hiftory of Jofephus, Here 
alfo, Dr. Laughton produces feveral quotations, to fhew that | 
the Egyptians founded the fable of Typhon upon the hiftory. 
of Mofes. | 

The moft celebrated prince in the annals of Egypt is Se- 
foftris, who afcended the throne about the year 1485 before 
the Chriftian epoch, and under whom the nation rofe to.its 
higheft pitch of grandeur. We thall prefent our readers with 
part of the author’s account of this monarch’s tranfaétions. 

‘ Sefoftris, before he undertook the conqueft.of foreign na« 
tions, wifely determined to remove the internal defeéts of his 
own dominions, and by a juft arrangement of the feveral de« 
partments in the ftate, render Egypt formidable within itfelf, 

* He firft divided the whole kingdom into fix and thirty. dif- 
tri€ts, and fet over them, men of known honefty. and abilities, 
who were to fuperintend the execution of the Jaws, colle& the 
taxes within their provinces, and give an account of the parti- 
cular ftate of affairs, and their condu to the king ; and atthe 
fame time parcelled out the lands to individuals, under an an- 
nual tax to be paid into the treafury of the diftri&, with this ree 
ferve to the landholder, that be fhould have his taxes remitted 
in proportion te the damage, he fhould at any time fuftain from 
an impetuous inundation of the Nile, Tide 

‘ The lands, and revenues arifing from them, being 
regulated, he reduced all his fubjeéts into. feven: clafles. or, or- 
ders : and the more effeQtually to fupport this regulation, he 
inftituted, that every fon fhould praétife the profeflion of his 
father. pie, : 

‘ Having fettled his civil plan, he prepared to gratify his de- 
five of glory, and military atchievements ; here he had great 
difficulties to furmount. The difpofition of the people, by no 

means 
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means inclined to\war ; the fupinenefs of former. reigns, had 
introduced an indolence and averfion from fatigue, which had. 
notionly infeéted the artifts, but the military order, which hav- 
ing long tafted the fweets of retirement and eafe, difcovered the 

reateft reluétance in exchanging their placid enjoyments for 
the toils of war. Sefoftris divided the militia into two feparate 
corps, Hermotybians, and Calafirians ; the former were raifed 
in the diftritts of Bufiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, and one 
half of the ifland of Natho, and confifted of one hundred and 
fixty thoufand foot; the latter were fupplied by the jurifdic- 
tions of Thebes, Bubaftis, Apthis, Tanis, Mendes, Seben- 
nytus, Athribis, Pharbathis, Thmius, Onyphis, Anyfis, and 
Mycephoris in an ifland oppofite to Bubaftis, and amounted 
to two hundred and fifty thoufand. In peace they were quar- 
tered in their feveral provinces, and had each twelve acres of 
land, free from taxes, allotted to them for their pay, and main- 
feuibhee ; from each of thefe corps, a thoufand men were an- 
nually draughted to guard the king, and received, befides the 
revenues of "hele lands, five pounds of bread, and two pounds 
of beef each day, with a fufficient quantity of wine: an al- 
lowance difpenfed for the maintenance of their families, as 
well as themfelves. 

«This body of militia, fo refpe€table in point of numbers, 
was in reality a vaft undifciplined rabble, unufed to regularity 
on*a march, ignorant of method in war, and when Jed on 
apainft an enemy, fufhed, regardtefs of order, tumultuoufly to 
battle. Sefoftris is faid to have introduced a fpecies of difci- 
pline amongft thém: what it was, is at this time unknown: 
it is certain, however, that he found means, not ouly to era- 
dicate their indolence and ina&tivity, but to infufe into them a 
fpirit of emulation and ardent defire of fame. 

‘ Having augmented his army with one hundred and ninety 
thoufand men, from the order of hufbandmen, twenty four 
thoufand cavalry, and twenty-eight thoufand armed chariots, 
which’ he firlt introduced into armies, and aflembled on the 
Red Sea'a fleet of four hundred fhips loaden with warlike 
ftores and provifions, he firft attacked and fubdued the Ethi- 
opians (who having left the banks of the Indus, had for a con- 
fiderable time been fettled in the neighbourhood of Egypt) and 
laid on them an annual tribute of ebony, gold, and ivory. 
From thence he marched into Afia, and his fleet having paffed, 
what is now called the ftraits of Babelmandel, attended the 
army in its march, coafting by the Arabian fhore, to the gulf 
of Perfia.’ 

From the death of Sefoftris, the author profecutes his nar- 


rative, through frequent intervening chafms, to the period of 
his 
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his hiftory ; delivering likewife an account of the remaining 
monuments of Egyptian magnificence, copied from the writ- 
ings of the moft authentic travellers, Among other fubjeéts,’ 
he endeavours to afcertain the country anciently known by the 
name of Ophir, and produces very plaufible arguments for de- 
terming it to be Sofala, a country fituated on the eaftern 
coaft of Lower Ethiopia. 

To this hiftery is added a Recapitulatory Differtation, i in 
which the author makes feveral judicious remarks on the civil 
polity of the ancient Egyptians. On the whole, Dr. Laugh- 
ton has colle&ted, and properly arranged the various detached 
anecdotes of Egyptian hiftory, which are to be found in anci- 
ent writers, and the work may be confidered as containing the 
fulleft account that can be obtained of the fubjeét. 





1V. An Effay on. the Depravity and Corruption of Haman Nature. 
8voe. By Fhomas O’Brien Mac Mahon. 80. 35, feed. White. . 


HE defign of this writer in the prefent Effay, is’to repres 
fent to us the utter depravity of human nature. 

The principles, upon which he proceeds, are as follow: 

‘ Man, not having the living faith, by which the Creator 
is loved with a love of preference, is neceflarily wicked, and 
transfers all his affeétions to himfelf. Not finding the expected : 
happinefs in himfelf, after he has withdrawn his love from his 
Maker, he hopes to attain it by the affiftance of his creatures3 
but difappointed in the hopes he had formed of being made - 
happy by them, he conceives fentiments of extreme wrath and 
hatred again{t them ; and had he power he would foon defirey 
every creature he has connexion with, through vexation at be- 
ing thus difappointed. His acquaintance, wife, children, and 
other near kindred, would probably fall the firft vidtims to his 
revenge. 

« Another reafon, why every man is an enemy to his whole 
fpecies, is, becaufe they are all his rivals in the love of abfo- 
Jute power ; each individual is in fearch of it, in oppofition to 
every other; therefore all are enemies to one another.—A fo: 
vereign reigning with the unbounded authority every man longs 
for, fuppofed therefore free from the apprehenfion of punifh- 
ment for mifrule, would certainly faughter all his fubjée&s ¢ per- 
haps he would not leave one of them alive at the ‘end of his 
firft year’s reign.” 

_ Thefe are fome of the propofitions, which the author en- 
deavours to elucidate and confirm. In the courfe of his pere 
formance we meet with many pofitions to this effe&, 
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‘All the thoughts of man from his infancy are turned to 
evil; power, and ultimately felf-applaufe, are the objects he 
purfues inceffantly,. and with all his might; although his 
bowels mufi_on that account, be full of cruz/ty towards his 


Be eds 
¢ We are deafened once a month, or oftener, with the 


mock-goodnefs;of, Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, Ariftides, and a 
multitude of other impious perfons, whom God has eternaily 
rejeGed. . 

‘Man fince his fall is funk into fach an abyfs of iniquity, 
is wrapt up fo entirely in his polluted felf, as to be utterly in- 
capable of performing a fingle perfedtly good a@tion, though he 
were to live ten thoufand. years, and continue every day, dur- 
ing that whole period, expatiating till he became hoarfe, on 
. the beauty of virtue, truth of acing, rule of right, fitnefs of 
things, &c.’ 

In the firft of thefe paffages the’ author afferts, * that all 
the thoughts of man are turned t6 evil from his infancy.’ He 
alludes, we fuppofe, to Gen. vis 5. where it is faid, ‘ God 
faw, that the wickednefs of man was great, and that the 
thoughts of his heart were only evil continually.’ This text 
has indeed been frequently brought to prove, that our natare 
was depraved in Adam, But it is obfervable, that the facred 
hiftorian does not charge the fin of the antediluvians upon 
Adam, but upon themfelves. ‘ All fleth had corrupted his 
way upon the earth.’ v.12. In the ninth verfe we are told, 
that ‘ Noah was a juft man, and. perfe& in his generations.’ 
He therefore is manifefily excepted out of the number of the 
corrupt and degenerate. But he could not be fo excepted, if 
the text above cited is a proof, that by Adam’s tranfgreffion 
the nature of all mankind was corrupted. 

Many other paflages of Scripture have been occafionally 
_ quoted by thofe, who contend for the do€trine which this wri- 
ter maintains. But every one of them, we will venture, to 
fay, is mifapplied. 

The truth is, the. Scriptures no where affert, that the hu- 
man faculties were depraved by the fall of Adam. Nor do we 
want fuch an hypothetis to account for the prefent weaknefs 
and wickednefs of men. Becaufe the very fame reafon, or 
caufe, be it what it will, which accounts for the fin of the 
firft man, who came pure out of the hands of his Creator, 
“ will account for the fins of all men ever fince ; and to, fuppofe 
that God would deprave the will, or weaken the underftand- 
ing of men, merely as a punifhment for what they could not 
help, is a moft unworthy imputation upon the Divine good- 


nefs< and it is no lefs fo upon his wifdom ; as if he were ca- 
pable 
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pable of contradiction and inconfiftency. For if he defigned 
to give them eternal life, why did be make them lefs capable 
of gaining it? and, if he did not defign it, why did he fend 
them a Saviour * ? , | 

To what our author very uncharitably advances, concerning 
the eternal reje@ion of Titus, Trajan, &c, we fhall only oppofe 
the following words of St, Peter and St, Paul. ‘ Of a trath 
I perceive, that God is no refpeéter of perfons; but in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteoufnefs is ac- 
cepted with him.’ Aéts x. 35.—‘ When the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do 4y zature the things contained in the law, 
thefe having not the law are a law to themfelves, which thew 
the work of the law written in their hearts.’ Rom, ii. 14. Int 
this paflage, St. Paul is proving, that the Gentiles havea rule 
of aétion. Andwhere is that rule? J: 7s written in their hearts, 
infcribed upon..their natural faculties, interwoven with the 
frame and conftitution of the haman foul. The whole verfe 
may be thus paraphraftically explained: ‘ Though the Gea- 
tiles have no written law, they are, neverthelefs, under a rule 
of life; and that rule is.their own reafon, as appears from 
hence, that fome of them actually do the things contained in 
the law, are juit, temperate, kind, and benevolent. Now 
when they perform by nature, that is, the natural powers of 
underftanding and reafoo, the virtuous actions which the law 
requires, -thefe honeft heathens, feeing they have no writtea 
law, muft be a law, orarule of aétion, to themfelves; and 
hereby evince, that God has implanted, in their very nature, 
fenfe and underftanding to difcern and approve the righteouf- 
nefs, which his. law requires, and to diflike the wickednefs, 
which it forbids. 

Very differently from this our atithor fays: * Man is art- 
terly incapable of performing a fingle perfectly good aétion.” 
But this argument proves too much, and therefore concludes 
nothing, For, the lefs capable a man is of perfedion, the lefS 
will be required of him. And, if it were impofible for him to 
do things well pleafing to God, it would ceafe to be-his duty. 

Here, perhaps, it will be objefted, that St. Paul fays:°* We 
are not fufficient of ourfelves to think any thing as of our- 
{elves ; but our fufficiency is of God.’ 2 Cor, iii. 5. 

But it is well known to the learned, that this paflage has 
no relation to the infudficiency of man ta think a good thoughr, 
or to do a good action, without the fpecial affiltance of God. 
The words relate to the apoftles, as the fenfe and context evi- 
dently prove, and to them alone; and are a declaration of 
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* See Apo). of Ben Mord. Let. v, alli 
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their own infufficiency to difcover, or judge what was proper 
to be done towards the accomplifhment of that great work, in 
which they were engaged, the converfion of the world to the 
Chriftian faith. Their fufficiency, he fays,; was entirely de- 
rived from God, who had made them ‘ able minifters of the 
New Teftament,’ by the influence of his Holy Spirit affifting 
them to preach the * woid, with demonftration of the fpirit 
and with power.’ | 

This paflage, as Dr. Whitby very juftly obferves, is there- 
fore impertinently cited to thew, that no man is fufficient of 
himfelf to think a good thought ; and might as well have been 
produced to prove him not fifficient of himfelf to think at all. 

Before we difmifs this article, we fhall only obferve, that 
nothing contributes more to extinguifh virtue in the 
breaft of man, than degrading and odious pictures of the hu- 
man fpecies. When men are perfuaded that they are natu- 
rally knaves, a noble incentive to virtue is extinguifhed, that 
which arifes from a confcioufnefs of their being formed for 
great and generous aétions. Inftead of growing better, they 
eafily grow worfe, and gradually become vicious, merely’ 
through a perfuafion, that they were originally created under 
an inability of doing any thing but what is bafe and vil- 
lainous, 

Thefe unfavourable reprefentations of humanity have a ten- 
dency to chill and benumb our fpirits, to cool our love, to 
damp our holy joy and praife, which fhould be the life of a 
Chriftian, and to cut the finews of all our laudable ambition. 
They afe calculated to give us a defpicable opinion of our fel- 
low-creatures, to create fufpicion, fpleen, and mifanthropy ; 
and to caft a gloominefs and horror over the whole face of 
nature, 

Befides, as our fouls are the immediate produdtions of God, 
we fhould confider, that when we declaim againft nature, and 
difparage our facalties, we blafphemoufly difparage the work 
and the gifts of our beneficent Creator. 

A good mind, animated with generous affeétions, with 
love, gratitude, and benevolence, is fhocked at this odious 
caricatura, fo different from its own fenfations and unbiaffed 
ideas. Mr.O’Brien Mac Mahon, we will charitably prefume, 
has not exhibited a picture of his own heart, when he gives 
us this diabolical account of man: ‘ had he power, he would 
foon déeftroy every creature he had any connection with. His 
acquaintance, wife, ahd children, would probably fall the firft 
victims to his rage.’——-A picture, which can only fuit the mae 


lignant difpofition of a demon, and the pencil of Beelzebub. 
One - 
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One of the moft amiable writers of the prefent age. has 
made this very juft remark on the fubje& we are -now, confi- 
dering: * It has been the fathion to paint human nature in 
the harfheft and moft unpleafing colours. Yet there, is not, 
furely, any argument more likely to induce a man to,a& un- 
worthily, than to perfuade him that he has nothing of innate 
worthinefs in his, genuine difpofition ; than to. reafon him 
out of every elevated notion of his own grandeur of foub; 
and to deftroy every motive which might juftly infpire him 
with a ptinciple of felf-revetence; that fareft internal guard 
heaven feems to have affigned to the human Virtues *.’ 





V. The Minfirel ; or, the Progrefs of Genius. A Poem. The Se. 
cond Book. By James Beattie, LL.D. gto. 1s, 64. Dilly. 


Fue firft hint of this performance was ‘fuggefted by Dr. 

Percy’s Effay on the Englith Minftrels, prefixed to the 
firft volume of Reliques of ancient Englith Poetry, publifhed 
in the year 1765. 

The author’s defign is to trace the progrefs of a poetical 
genius, born in a rude and illiterate age, from the firft dawn- 
ings uf fancy and reafon, till that period, at which’ he may 
be fuppofed capable of fupporting the character of a@ minffrel ; 
that is, of an itinerant poet and mufician: a charaéter, 
which, according to the notions of our forefathers, was not 
only refpeftable, but facred. Rs, 

The purfuits and amufements of the minftrel’s childhood 
and early youth are defcribed in the firft book : the incidents, 
which determine him to enter upon his profeffion are related 
in the fecond. 

Edwin, in one of his evening rambles into a wildernefs, dif- 
covers a hermit ; and overhears him difcanting on the happi- 
nefs of retirement and virtue, and the vanity and vexation of 
grandeur and ambition. 


‘© Hail, awful fcenes, that calm the troubled breaft, 
« And woo the weary to profound repofe, _ 
«© Can paffion’s wildeft uproar lay to reft, 
‘© And whifper comfort to the man of woes ! 
*¢ Here Innocence may wander, fafe from foes, 
‘* And Contemplation foar on feraph wings. 
«© O Solitude, the man who thee foregoes, 
‘¢ When lucre lures him, or ambition ftings, 
«* Shall never know the fource whence real, grandeur fprings. 





* Fitzob, lib, xxxiv. 
‘¢ Vain 
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*¢ Vain man, is grandeur given to gay attire? 

** Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid :— P 
* To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire ? 

«* Tt is thy weaknefs that requires their aid :— 

*¢ To palaces, with gold and. gems inlay’d ? 

*s They fear the thief, and tremble in the ftorm :—~ 

** To hofts, through carnage who to conqueft wade? 
Behold the victor-vanquifh’d by the worm ! 

Behold, what deeds of woe the locuft can perform ! 


** True dignity is his, whofe tranquil mind 

*¢ Virtue has rais’d above the things below, 

** Who, every hope and fear to heaven refign’d, 

‘© Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadlieft blow.” — 
—This ftrain from midft the rocks was heard to flow 

In folemn founds. Now beam’d the evening ftar; — 

And from embattled clouds emerging flow 

Cynthia came riding on her filver car ; 


And hoary mountain-cliffs fhone faintly ftom afar.’ 
After a fhort imterval the hermit thus continues his fO- 
liloguy. 


«© Ye tools and toys of tyranny, adieu, 

“* Scorn’d by the wife, and hated by the good! 

‘© Ye only can engage the fervile brood 

«© Of Levity and Luft, who, all their days, 

«¢ Afhamed of truth and liberty, have woo’d, 

“* And -hug’d the chain, that glittering on their gaze 
Seems to outfhine the pomp of heaven’s empyreal blaze, 


‘¢ Like them, abandon’d to Ambition’s fway, 

‘“* T fought for glory in the paths of guile ; 

«¢ And fawn’d and fmii’d, to plunder and betray, 

‘© Mytelf betray’d and plunder’d all the. while ; 

“* So gniw’d the viper the corroding file. 

«* But now with pangs of keen remorfe I rue 

‘© Thofe-years of trouble and debafement vile.-— 

“© Yet why fhould I this cruel théme purfue! 

Fly, fly, detefted thoughts, for ever from my view,” 
‘* The gufts of appetite, the clouds of care, 


‘s And ftorms of difappointment, all o’erpait, 
** Henceforth no earthly hope with heaven thall thare 


. ** This heart, where peace ferenely fhines at lait. 





*¢ And if for me no treafure be amats’d, 

«¢ And if no future age fhall hear my name, 
*¢ T lurk the more fecure from foytune’s blaft, 
‘¢ And with more leifure feed this pious flame, 


Whofe rapture far tranfcends the faireit hopes of fame. 
“* The 
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The end and the reward of toil is reft. 7M 
“< Be alf my prayer for virtue and for peace. . 
“* Of wealth and fame, of pomp,.and power. poles’, : 
** Who ever felt his weight of woe decreafe!..., Hh 
“¢ Ah! what avails the love of Rome and Greece, =“ 
<¢ The lay héavenprompted, and harmonious ring, . 
*¢ The doft'of Ophir, or the Tyrian fleece, ° 9 


a“ 


oe tae 


«< All that art, fortune, enterpnife, can bring, | 3 : 3 


“< If envy, fcorn, remorfe, or pride ‘the bofom wring |. 


‘© Let Vanity adorn the marble tomb nice ‘ 
_ © -With trophies, rhymes, ‘and feutcheons of renown... 

*¢ In the deep dungeon of fome Gothick dome, 
*¢ Where night and defolation ever frown. shad’ 
<< Mine be the breezy hill that fkirts the downs | ;, 
«© Where pfeen grafly turf ig all I¢rave, 
‘© With herg'and ‘there a ‘violet befttown, ° ; yor 
“© Faft bya brook, or fountain’s murmoring wave 5 

‘* And many an evening. fun thine fweerly of my grave.” 


Upon Edwin’s vifiting the place a fecond time, and taking 
himfelf known to the fage, a converfation enfues, ‘The youth, 
fhocked at the fcenes. of carnage, defolation, pride, and ty- 
ranny, which hiftory. exhibits, withes. to confine his £%am 
to the pleafures of imagination, : 


"Phen hail fweet Fancy’s ray ! ’ and hail. the deat a 
“« That wearis the weary foul from guilt and woe t 
'® Carelefs what others of my choice may deem, « 
‘¢ IT long, where Love and Fancy lead, to go, 
«¢ And meditate on heaven; enough of earth-f-know.” 


nw 


The anchoret inftruéts him in the inefficacy of this teat 
and the dangers attending the purfuit. 


‘«¢ Fancy enervates, while it fooths, the hearts. © 
«« And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental fight 5 

t* To joy each heightening charm it can imp Path .. 

«* But wraps the hour of wo in tenfold night, . , 

*s And often, where no real ‘ills affright, he 

«+ Tts vifionary fiends, ’ and endlefs train, 

‘* Affail ‘with equal or faperior might, 

‘¢ And through the throbbing heart, and dizzy brita, 


‘«* And fhivering nerves, fhoot ftings of more than morte! pain, , 


«s And yet, alas, the real ills of life 
«* Claim the full vigour of a mind prepared, 


‘© Prepared for patient, long, laborious ftrife, » 115g 


‘* Its guide Experience, and Truth its guard. 
Vor. XXXVIIL. Now. 1774. Aa ‘* We 
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S* We fare on earth as other men have fared : 
‘© Were they fuctefsful? Let us not defpair. 
“* Was difappointment oft their fole reward? 
Yet thall their tale inftru@, if it declare, 
** How they have borne the load ourfelves are doom’d to bear.» 


The fage continues his in@ru@ion, and points out the ufe 
of a ‘faperior guide, namely philofophy ; its influence in hu- 
manizing the mind, and preparing it for intellefual exertion 
and delicate pleafure ; in exploring, by the -help of geometry, 
the fyftem of the univerfe ; ib banithing faperitition ; in pro- 
moting navigation, agriculeure, medicine, and moral and po- 
litical’ fcience. 

The influence of philofophy in banifhing eerie is thus 
deferibed : 


In ‘the dee windings of the grove, no more 
“* The hag o fcene, and griefly phantom dwell ; 
“* Nor in the fall of mountain-ftream,,.or roar 
_* Of winds, is heard the angry. faite yell grit 
«* No wizard mutters the tremendous 
*¢ Nor finks corivalveseephop hee feok't 
«* Nof bids the noife of drams and bhutipete' feel, 
“ To eafe of fancied pangs the labouring moon, , 
‘* Or chace the thade that’ blots the blazing « orb of noon.” 
This book ends with a fhort account of Edwin’s application 
to the ftudy-of truth, nature; and: philofophy. 


There is a variety of fine romantic fcenery, And pleafing de« 
fcription in this performance. 


_ yee rae Se) Bi Si 
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Vi. A Review of fotie of the Articles of the Church of England, 
to which a Subjcription is requited of Protefant Diffenting Mi- 
nifters. By Samuel Wilton.” Seo. 4s Buckland. 


‘ ine firft and general objection of the diffenters to the pre- 
fent Yeghigiion of fubfcription to the Articles cf: the 
Church of England, as the con ition of their legal toleration, 
is grounded upon the opinion they entertain, of the fapreme 
and fole authority of Jefus Chrift, as head and lawgiver of his 
church, of the sight of private judgment, aid of the fuffi- 
cien¢y and perfection of the Scriptures. 

-Bot the late application of their minifters to parliament 
for. relief in the cafe-of fubfeription, has been varioufly re- 
prefented. Their adverfaries have not fcrupled to affert, that 
their objections are merely the offspring: of infidelity; upoa 
aque that the Articles, to which they are wagered 

4 : to 











Wilton’s Revicen’ of tite of iBe Which, he Yate 
to fubforibe, are perfe@lly conformable to the. Sériptures, and 
contain the genuipe do&rines of Cheiftianity. _ 

AS \this high opinion ‘of the Articles hal tie’ agrees 
not only by the memibers of the church of Englan mg Coal by 
diffenters, our author endeavours to inveltiga we 
fénfé' of fome of them, and to point out ad , 
which affett proteftant diffenters of every re: 

It has been snerally fuppofed; that none bat Sot facial” ‘ 
Aridns, and Arminians can:have any objeGtion to the doGriges | 
of thofe Articles, which thé diffenters are r yited to fubferibe.'’ 
Byt My. Wilton affures us, that. thls is A miftake 5 that t ‘ 
Artitles coritsin a variety of pofitions and printiples, (exclave 
of ‘fuch‘as fall within’ the ‘limits ‘of the Socitiian, Arian, and” 
Arh\idian penises ye Which ftrongly favour of the fu perfti-’ 
tioir and iphorance ef the times preceding the Reformation. 

The firft objedt of his difquifjtion is Art. ill. in, which it is* 
affirmed, that Chrift Wert: down ‘ifito hell.” ~ 

eB bill, Ke‘ fays, ‘we ‘Comthoiily udderftand the place of 
tortpe t, ol te tie'Wicked in the fatire’ and invifible: 
world. ! The plain, ery Lammatical fenfe” of the’ atticle 
wrth therefore ¢ to be, t hrift went dowar. Jato the regiorts* 
0 dam | 

Bord 'ch *hanceifo rer 5 fy hi Hiftory of the “Apo Creed, 
obférves, shat bell is de veld: from the old Saxon word Sil,’ or’ 
— the’ participlé belle, Wat i is, biddes or covered s he therefore 

er ies, a this postid ig “equivatent to the ‘Gréek word badts, 


fiat oft 
Re as ap plicati this inedning, in the sieteae cafe; our 
author ‘allég a thi oF effion + « It is remarkable, ‘that we do 
not find a any (heals on Writers, at or abolit the time, ‘when’ 
the Articles ‘were ¢ tip fed; who ever {peak of good ‘men as” 
goin gig fo into elf, Upon their removal out & this world ; 
ey 3 ropiiated | the word ‘dell in their feritions and other 
pity s to the place of NGfimedi.’ — 

He Rai. ‘ ‘When I confider the abundant’ Proofs which 
the remains of Chriftian antiquity afford, rhat-it Pot the opi- 
nioti of the fathers, that Chrift actually defcen déd' into a place 
of torment; when I-confider the carious Gdihttoet és among’ 
them about.his, errand, to 4; and. refle& on the reverence 
which the church of Rome, and: the church, of England; have. 
ever paid to the decifions of the fathets, I) havé: not: -the leaft, 
doubt' remaining, but that this was° the ‘meat ‘intended'to | 
be handed dowo from age to ba Ai ‘original, com mpiler 
of compilers of the creed, ie we continged” 
the ufe.of it.in thechurch. ‘Thongh I.muft ‘oblerve,. by fhe: 
ways that ‘it therefore forfeits the honosrable: appellation it! 
Aaz now 
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now bears.: for Sarely this was. no part of the Apoftleg 
creed *,  —* 

‘The ‘author, j in the next place, examines the fentiments of” 
fome of the moft confiderable writers of the church of, Eng- 
land, who have written upon the xxxix Articles ;, and i incon= 
teftibly proves, that they underftood the words. in. queftion in-, 
a literal fenfe, of Chrift’s aual defcent into the place of, tor~_ 
ment. - This, he maintains, is not.the: doftrine of the Scrip- 
ture: he. therefore concludes, that, upon this account, the. 
moft orthodox protettant diffenters may, ingalpnably, objed to. 
fubferibing the thitd article, 

Art. IV. * Chrift did truly rife again from death ; and took 
agai his body, with fleth, bones, and all things appertaining | 
to. the perfection of man’s nature, ayberewith be afcended inte. 
heaven, and there fitreth, until be return 10 judge all men at the laf 
day.’ ; 
The Rteral fenfeof. this article, as. our author obferves,. is. 
not confiftent, with the do@&rine of Scriptare. _. For,. in. feveral 
places.in St, Paul’s Epiftles, (particularly 1 Cor. xv. Phil, iii, , 
21.) Chrift’s glorified body is reprefeated as both’ the pledge. 
and pattern of the glorification of the bodies of the, faints. . 


« And fince we are exprefly taught to conceive of this alter, 


ation in sheir bodies, as preeeding the admiffion of them into 
heaven, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that the ‘hody of. our. 
bleffed Saviour underwent the fame glorious change in a mo-. 
ment, in the courfe of bis afcenfion,.‘after that He' was re-, 
ceived up into the clouds out of the fight, of his dilciples ; but 
before He entered on the right hand of the Majetty on. high. 
Confequently it cannot be true, neither does: it confift. with 
the apoftle’s affertion, that ‘* eth and blood cannot inherit. 
the kingdom of God,” to fay that Chrift afcended into heaven. 
with his fe and bones, and all things appertaining to the per- 
feStion (or rather the prefent imperfeétion) of man’s nature. 
Mach lefs can we allow, that He now. therewith. fitteth until 
He fhall-return to judge all men at the laft day; to which idea 
the moft natural conftruétion df the article would alfo lead us.’ 
Mr. Wilton concludes with obferving, that the laft claufe 
of this article, which afferts Chrif’s continuance, until he re 





* This article of Chrift’s defcent’ into hell is’ mentioned ‘by no’ 
writer before Raffinus, who, in the beginning of the fifth century, 
does indeed {peak of it. -But he tells us, that it was not in the 
Roman, nor in any-of.the Oriental creeds; that he found it, in the 
fymbol of his own church at Aquileia, But as there was no other 
article in that fymbol, relating to Chrift’s body, the words which’ 
he gives us, deftendit’ad inferna, he-defcended to the lower parts, may, 
fignify burial; and he himfelf underftands:them in that fenfe. Ruf- 
fin, in Expofit. Symbeli ’ 
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turn to judge all men at the laft day, is inconfiftent with the 
dofrine of a millennium, which, he thinks, is ‘a tenet per- 
feétly innocent in itfelf, and pregnant with no injurious con! 
fequences to civil fociety, Alhd ‘therefore, he: fays, it may 
juftly ‘be accounted.a hardfhip, that a man fhduld ‘be denied 
the benefit of a legal toleration on ,account’ of believing i it. 
He adds :-* I am inclined ‘to think, fome zealous opponents 
of relief in the matter of fubfcription, are confiderably inte- 
refted in this difficulty.’ . 

Art, VI. * In the name of the holy Scripture we do un 
derftand thofe canonical books of the Old and New Teftae 
ment, of whofe authority was never atty doubt in the church, - 

‘ This remarkable definition of Holy Soriprure brings the’ 
fub{criber into a difficult dilemma. _ 

‘ For he muft either declare he believes this affertion to be 
true, of all the books received: as canonical, and inferted in’ 
thie lift affixed to this article, which was the evident defign of, 
the compilers ; and fo offend againft the cleareft ‘evidence of 
ecclefiaftical hiftery to the contrary. Or if he ftri@tly adheres 
to the ehurch’s definition of Holy Scripture, and confequently 
admits no other books to be canonical, than thofe of whofe’ 
authority was never any doubt in the church, he cannot con’ 
fcientioufly fubferibe to the canonical authority of ali the books’ 
enumerated in the catalogue, which is fubjoined to the arti-’ 
cle; and which it was atfo the evident defign of the compilers 
fhould be received as fuch.. For it is impoflible it can be true, 
that all the books contained in that lift are to.be efieemed, 
canonical, and yet none but thofe of which there never. was 
any doubt.’ : 

It is well known, that the authenticity of the epiltie to the. 
Hebrews, of the epiftle of ‘St. James, the fecond’ of St. Petery 
the feeond and third of St. John, St. Jude, and the Revela-. 
tion, has been difputed.’ ~ ! 

It is: remarkable, as our author obferves, that the canotical ; 
books aré named and aumbered in this article, according to” 
the divifion of the Vulgate Bible, which includes the Book of 
Lamentations in the prophecy of Jeremiah, and cajls the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, the-firft ‘and’ fzcond of Efdras.’ The’ 
abfurdity of foffering the lift to continue in this form, when’ 
another divifion'of ‘the Bible came into common ule, rare be 
obvious to every reader, : 

Art. VII. The three creeds... . ought thorolighly to be’ 
received and believed, &c. ' 

In reviewing this article our author fhews, that there is no 
neceffity, that any one of them '‘fhou!d be shoreaghly tectived ” 
and believed 5 ; that it is impoffible’ they can ail bé fo received 
Aa3 by 
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by the fame.perfon, .and that the Creed of Athanafias,, with 
its damnatory claufe, opght to he.rejected by every believer i ia 


the dottrine of the trinity. 
Art. XXII. .The author, proves, ‘that every proteftant: dif. 


fenting minifter, who fubferibes this article, declares it to be 
his belief, that, it is not lawful for himfelf, nor for any one of 
his brethren,,.of. whatever denomination, to take upon him the - 
office of public preaching or adminiftering the facraments, 

Art. XXXILL. In commenting on this article, the aethor 
has made fomefevere animadverfions on the manner.of doing 
penance in the church of England, and commutation of penance,. 
&c. obferving by. the way, thatthe principles of di@enters 
neceffarily fubje& them to the fentence of excommunication 
ip/o faéto. 

Art. XXXVII. In oppofition to this article Mr, Wilton re- 
marks, that it does not appear from the Scriptures to be the, 
province of .the civil magiftrate to exercife. any dominion over. 
the confciences, of. men. 

The remaining part.of this performance confifts of obfervae, 
tions on Mr. Madan’s Scriptural Comment, upon ‘the Thitty- 
nine Articles, on the expulfion .of the Methodiftical Students 
at Oxford, (which he calls an irreligigus, and immeysal deter- 
mination) ; on the proper method of defending the faith, and 
cther points of that nature, 


. This tra& is written with temper accuracy» and leasaing. 





Vit The Grecian Hiffory, pe ty wahiep Staté to” ai Death of 
* Alexander rhe Great. | Dy. Goldfmith.” + 2° Voli, Svo, 


1zs. Rivington, 


WHEN, an author of reputation has publithed 3 work, 
is ufual for a confiderable, time to .elapie, before a 
fucceeding writer attempts to treat of the fame, fybject.. This 
feems to be. the cafe with refpect to. the Hiftory, of Greece, 
which, notwithftanding the great number and induftry of mo- 
dern. compilers, has Jain much negletted fince: Mr. Rollin’s 
Ancient iftory firft made its appearance. That work, how- 
eyer, with all its merit, is. certainly liable to great objegiions, 
The remarks it contains are often deftitute of folidity, and the 
author betrays fuch a.propenfity, towards referring eyents to 
divine jadgments, as tends to fruftrate the very.end of -hifto- 
- vical information, and ipftead of sendéring it fubfervient to 
political knowledge, degrades it into a vehicle of , fuperfti- 
fon: — Mr. Stanyan was, the next. modern author who wrote 
a, new hiftory of ancient Greece, divetted of thefe imper-. 


fections, in which likewife the glorious tranfaGions, whereof 
a. : m ww 
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that country was the fcene, are rélated upon the natural prin- 
ciples of human condu& and fortune, with the additional ad- 
vantage of the narrative being continued in an uninterrupted 
progreffion, a circumftance which was not fufficiently attended 
_ to in Mr. Rollin’s hiftory. 

The work now before us, we are told in an advertife- 
ment, was undertaken by ‘De. Goldfmith in confequence 
of the favourable reception the public gave to his Roman 
Hiftory. | 

‘In the firft chapter we are prefented with an account of the 
earlieft ftate of Greece, and the origin of the feveral’ repub- 
lics : the fecond contains a copious detail of thé government 
of Sparta, and the laws of Lycurgus. ‘The third treats of the 
government of Athens, the laws of Solon, and hiftory of the 
republic, from the time of that legiflator to the commence- 
ment of the Perfian war; and the fourth chapter exhibits a 
fhort furvey of the ftate of Greece previous to this period. It 
may not be improper to lay part of this chapter before our 
readers, 
 € Foremoft in this confederacy we nfay reckon the city of 
Athens, commanding the little ftate of Attica, their whole 
dominions fcafce exceeding the largeft of our Englith counties 
in circumferénce, But what was wanting in extent was made 
up by the citizens being inured to war, and impreffed with the 
higheft ideas of their own fuperiority. Their orators, their 
philofophers, and their poets, had already given‘leffons of po- 
litenefs to mankind ;-and their generals, though engaged only 
in petty confliés with their neighbours, had begun to praétife 
new ftratagems in war. There were three kinds of inhabi- 
tants in Athens; citizens, ftrangers, -and fervants. Their 
number ufually amounted to twenty-one thoufand citizens, 
ten thoufand ftrangers, and from forty to threefcore thou- 
fand fervants.”— 

' € The réveriues of this city, according to Ariftophanes, 
amounted to two thoufand talents, or about three hundred 
thoufand potinds’ of our money. They were generally ga- 
thered from the taxés upon agticuhure, the fale of woods, 
the produce of ‘mines, the contributions ‘paid ‘them by their 
allies, a capitulation levied upon the inhabitants. of the coun- 
try, as well Hatives as'ftrangers;. and from fines 13id upon dif- 
ferent mifdemedifors: The applitation of thele revenues was 
in paying thetréeps, both by Jan@'and fea, building and fit- 
ting out feety, "keeping up aad repairing public buildings, 
temples, walls, ports, and eitddels.' Bit i decline of the 
republic, the ge part was cotifumed’ in frivolous expences, 
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games, feafts.. and fhows, which. coft immenf fums, and 
were of no manner of utility to:the ftate. . . - 

‘ Bat the greateft glory of Athens, was its being the fchoolk 
and abode of polite learning, arts, and fciences.. The ftudy 
of poetry, eloquence, philofophy, and mathematics began 
there, and came almoft to their utmoft perfetion. The young 
people were fent firft to learn grammar under mafters who 
taught them regularly, and upon the ‘principles of their own 
language. Eloquence was ftudied with ftill greater attention, 
as in that popular government it.opened the way to the high- 
eft employments. To the ftudy of rhetoric was annexed that 
of philofophy, which comprifed all the fciences ; and.in thefe 
there were many matters, very converfant, but, as is common, 
their vanity ftill greater than their pretenfions. 

‘ All the fubordinate ftates of Greece feemed ta make. 
Atliens the obje& of their imitation; and, though inferior to, 
it upon the whole, yet each produced great fcholars, and re- 
maikable warriors in its turn.. Sparta alone took example. 
from no other ftate, but ftill rigoroufly attached -to the infti- 
tutions of its great lawgiver, Lycurgus, it difdained all the 
arts of peace, which, while they polifhed, ferved to’ enervate 
the mind, and, formed only for war, they looked forward: to. 
campaigns and battles, as fcenes of reit and tranquillity. All 
the laws of Sparta, and all the inftitutions of Lycurgus, 
feemed to have no other obje& than war; all other employ- 
ments, arts, polite learning, fciences, :trades, and even huf- 
bandry itfelf, were prohibited amongft them. The citizens: 
of Lacedemon were of two forts, either thofe who inhabited, 
the city of Sparta, and, who for that reafons were called Spar- 
tans, and thofe who inhabited the country dependent thereon,, 
In the times of Lycurgus the Spartans amounted to nine thou- 
fand men, the countrymen to thirty thoufand, This number. 
was rather diminithed than encreafed in fucceeding. times, but, 
it ftill compofed a formidable body, that often gave laws to the 
reft of Greece. The Spartan foldiers, properly fo called, were 
confidered as the flower of the nation, and we may judge of 
their eftimation by the anxiety the republic expreffed when, 
three hundred of them were once taken prifoners by the Athe- 
nians. 

‘ But notwithftanding the great valour of the Spartan fiate,. 
it was formed rather for a defenfive than an offenfive war. 
They were always careful to {pare the>troops of their coun- 
try, and as they had very little money, they were not in a ca- 
patity to fend their armies upon -diftant expeditions, 

‘ The armies both of Sparta and Athens were. compofed 
ef four forts of troops: citizens, allies, mercenaries, and 


flaves.. 
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flaves; The greateft number of troops ‘in the two republics’ 

were compofed of allies, who were’ paid by ‘the ‘citizens who’ - 

fent them. Thofe which received pay from their employers: 

were ftyled mercenaries, The number of. flaves attending on 

every army was very great, and the Helorts, ia particolar, 
were employed as ight infantry. : 

‘ The Greek infantry confiftéd of two kinds of foldiets ;’ 
the one heavy-armed, and carrying great thields, fpéars,’ and 
fcymetars; the other light-armed, carrying javelins, ‘bows, 
and flings, Thefe.were commonly ‘plated: in the front of the’ - 
battle, or upon the wings, to fhoot their arrows, or fling their’ 
javelins and ftones at the enemy, and then retire through the 
intervals behind the ranks, to dart out occafionally upon ‘the 
retiring enemy. 

‘ The Athenians were pretty much ftrangers to cavalry, and 
the Lacedzmonians did not begin the ufe till after the war 
with Meffene.' They raifed ‘their horfe principally in a fmall 
city not far from Lacedzmon, called Sciros, and they were 

always placed on the extremity of the left wing, | which poft 
they claimed as their rightful ftation. 

< But to recompence this defe& of cavalry, the Athenians, 
in naval affairs, had a great fuperiority over all the ftates of 
Greece. As they had an extenfive fea-coaft ; and as the pro- 
fefion of a merchant was held reputable among them, their 
navy encreafed, and was at length fufficiently powerful to in- 
timidate the fleets of Perfia. 

* Such were the two ftates, that in fome meafore cogiitied 
all the power of Greece to themfelves; and, thongh feveral 
petty kingdoms ftill held their governments in independence, 
yet they owed their fafety to the mutual jealoufy of thefe pow- 
erful rivals,’ and always found fhelter from the one againft the | 
oppreffions of the other. Indeed the diffimilarity of their ha- 
bits, manners, and, education, ferved as well to divide thefe 
two ftates, as their political ambition, ‘The Lacedemonians 
were fevere, and feemed to have fomething almoft brutal in 
their character. A government too rigid, and a'life too labo- 
rious, rendered their tempers haughtily fullen and untra&able: 
The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable, chear- 
ful among each other, and humane to their inferiors, but they’ 
were reftlefs, unequal, timorous friends, and_ capricious pro- 
tectors. From hence neither republic ‘could fuficiently win 
ever the fmaller ftates of Greece to their ‘interefts; and, al- 

though their ambition would not fuffer the country to semain 
in repofe, yet their obvious defe&ts were always a bar to the 
fpreading their dominion, Thus the mutual jealoufy of thefe 
| ftates 
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fates kept. them. both.in conftent readinefs for war, while’ 
_ their common defeas kept the leffer ftates independent.’ 

The. fifth chapter contains. the hiftory of the period from 
the expulfion of Hippias to.the death of Darius. Here com- 
mence the memorable tranfa@ions which have rendered the 
Grecian fame immortal. The next. divifion of the work 
comprifes the events from ,the death of Miltiades.to the retreat 
of Xerxes out of Greece, a period of yet greater glory, and 
the hiftory of which is related in a ftrain of ftyle and fenti- 
_ment,not unbecoming the fplendor of the fubje&. The au- 
thor then conducts us from the retreat of Xerxes to the peace 
concluded between. the Greeks. and Perfians, and afterwards 
from this tranfaGiion to the beginning of the Peloponnefian 
war, where he recites with great perfpicuity the caufes and 
progrefs of thofe civil diffenfions which terminated in the ex- 
tinétion of. Grecian liberty. The laft chapter in the firft vo- 
Jume.contains the hiftory of the pericd from the demolition 
of the Athenian power to the death of Socrates, in which the. 
author has delivered a lively and pathetic account of the un- 
juft perfecution and death of that celebrated philofopher. 

The fecond volume opens with the narrative from the death 
of Socrates to the death of Epaminondas, after which we are 
prefented with a view of the affairs of Greece, from the birth 
to the death of Philip king of Macedon. In this period lived 
the renowned Demofthenes, of whom, as being a principal 
agent in the tranfaétions of thofe times, we fhall infert the 
author’s account. 

‘ This illuftrious orator and ftatefman, whom we fhall here- 
after find a@ing fo confiderable a part in the courfe of this hif- 
tory, was born in the laft year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, 
according to Dionyfius, who, in his epiftle to Lammacus, 
hath accurately diftieguifhed the different periods of his life, 
and the times.in which his feveral orations were delivered. 
He was the fon not of a mean and obfcure mechanic, as the _ 
Roman fatyrift hath reprefented him, but of an eminent A- 
thenian citizen, ‘who raifed.a confiderable fortune by the ma- 
nuofadiure of arms, At the age of feven years, he loft his 
tather; and to add to this misfortune, the guardians to whom 
he was intrufied, wafted and embezzled a confiderable part of 
his inheritance. Thus .opprefied by fraud, and difcouraged by 
a weak and effeminate habit of bedy, he yet difcovered an 
early ambition. to. diftinguifh himfelf as a popular fpeaker. 
The applaule beftowed on a public orator, who had. defended 
his country’s right.to the city of Oropus, in an elaborate ha- 
rangue, inflamed his youthful mind. with an eager defire of 

meriting the like honour. Ifocrates and Ifeus were then the 
: two 











two moft, eminent. p , Pfeloquence at, Athens. The 
foft and florid manner of thé former did by no. means {uit the 
genius of Demofthenes : Ifeus was more vigarous,and ener- 
getic, and his ftyle better fuited to public, bufinefs, ) To him 
therefore he applied, and-under his direétion purfued thofe ftu- 
dies, which might accomplish him for the charaéer to which 
he afpired. His firft eflay was made againft his guardian, by 
whom he had been fo injurioufly treated : but the goodnefs of 
his caufe was here of more. fervice than. the abilities of the 
young orator; for his early attempts were yopromifing, and 
foon convinced him of the neceffity of a graceful and manly 
pronunciation. His clofe and fevere application, and the ex- 


traordinary diligence with which he laboured to conquer hisde- . 


feéts and nateral infirmities, are too well known, and have 
been too frequently the fubjects-of hiftorians and critics, ancient 
and moderna, to need a minute recital. His charaéter as a 
ftatefman will be beft collected from the hiftory of his condua 
‘in the prefeat tranfaGtions. Asan orator, the reader 

is not to be informed of his qualifications. Indeed, the ftudy 
of oratory was at that time the readieft and almoft the only 
means of rifing.in the fate. His firft effay at the bar was two 
years after this incident, when he called his guardians to ac- 


count for embezzling his patrimony, and recovered fome part 


of it. ‘This encouraged him fome time after, to harangue be- 
fore the people in theit pablic aflembly ; but he acquitted him- 
felf fo ill, that they hiffed him; however,‘he ventured a fe- 
cond time, but with no better fuccefs than before, fo that he 
went away afhamed, confounded, and quite in defpair, It 
was upon this occafion that Satyras the player accofted him; and 
in a friendly way encotraged him to proceed. With thig 
view he atked him to repeat to him fome verfes of Sophocles, 
or Euripides, which he accordingly did: the other repeated 
them after bim, but with fuch a different {pirit and cadence, 
as made him fenfible that he knew very little of. elocution. 
But by his ioftrugtions, and his own perfeverance; he at length 
made himfelf mafter of it; and by the methods hefore-men-- 
tioned, corre&ed the imperfeGidns that were ‘born. with him, 
as well as the ill habits he shad’ ¢ontragted, — It .is not very 
clear whether this paflage be'rightly afcribed to Satyrus, who 
feems to be confounded with Neoptolemus and Andronicus, 
who were likewife famots comedians; and Demofthenes is 
faid to have been.inftru@ed by all the three; 

‘ With thefe advantages ad improvements, he appeared 
again in public, arid fuceeeded fo well, that.people flocked 
from all parts of Greece to hear him. From thence he was 
looked upon asthe ftandard of true eloquence ; infomuch that 
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none of his countrymen have’ been ‘put in comparifon with 
him; nor even’ among the" Romans, any but Cicero,. And 
though it/has been made a queftion by the ancient writers, to — 
which of the two they fhould give the preference, they have 
not ventured to decide it, but have ‘contented themfelves with 
deferibing their different beauties, and fhewing, that they 
were both perfeé in their kind. © His eloquence was-grave and 
auftere, like his temper ; mafculine and fublime, bold, for- 
cible and impetuous ; abounding with metaphors, apoftrophes, 
and interrogations ; which, with his folemn way of invoking 
and appealing to the gods, the planets, the elements, and 
the manes of thofe who fell at Salamis and Marathon, had 
fuch a wonderful effect upon his- héarers, that they thought 
him infpired. If he had not fo much foftnefs and infruation 
as is often requifite in‘an orator, it was not that. he wanted 
art and delicacy, when the cafe required it: he’ knew how to 
found the inclinations of the people, and to lead them to the 
point he aimed at; and fometimes, by feeming to propofe that 
which was dire@ly the contrary, But his chief charaéeriftic 
was vehemence, both in ation and expreffion ; and indeed 
that was the qualification of all others moft wanted at this 
time: for the people were grown fo infolent and imperious, 
fo factious and divided, fo jealous of the power of the demo- 
eracy, and withal- fo funk into a ftate of pleafure and indo- 
lence, that no arts of perfuafion would have been fo effeQual, 
2s that fpirit and refolution, that force and energy of De- - 
inofthenes, to humble them, to unite them, and to roufe 
them into a fenfe of their common danger, 

« Bat neither could Demofthenes himfelf have made fuch 
impreffions on them, if his talent of Speaking had not been 
fupported by their opinion of his integrity. It was that which 
added weight and emphafis to every thing he faid, and ani- 
mated the whole. It was that which chiefly engaged their 
attention, ‘and determined their counfels; when they were 
convinced that he fpoke from his heart, ond had no intereft to 
manage, but that of the community: and this he gave’ the 
fironpett proofs of, in’ his zeal againft Philip, who faid, He 
was of mofe weight/againft him than all the fleets and armies 
of the Athenians; and that he had-no enemy but Demof- 
thenes. He was not wanting in his endeavours to corrupt him, 
as he had moft of. the leading men in Greece: but this great 
erator withfiood all his offers; and, as it was obferved, all 
the goldsin Macedon could not bribe him.’ 

During this periéd of the hiftory, an engine, which, before 
the conciufion of the Perfian war, had been unknown i in the 
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corruption now feized the vitals of government, and that vir-— 
tue, which had defied and. overcome the molt numerous 
mies that ever were brought. inte | the field, Ply Bi fi 1¢ 
fubjeGtion, by a prince who chiefly ow 
arms to the expedient of bribery... Almo Rg who cee 
Philip is. one. continued confirmation of this: remark, 

The fubfequent part of the. hiftory is empleyse, oa 
. tranfaGtions of Alexander, with the account of whofe death 
it concludes. . | 

The author. of this work. has preferved a proper. plete 
between prolisity and concifenefs;_ bat he has_too clofely fol- ‘ 
lowe Stanyan’s Hiftory, which, he feems to have had gcnitantly 

in his eye, The moft material difference between the two works 
is, that the latter commences with the fabulous ages, and ends 
at. the death of. Philip of Macedon; the former begins at 
a later period, and is continued, to the death of Alexander.—. 
With. ‘tefpect to this, hiftory, we cannot avoid oblerving, 
that it betrays evideot marks of hafty produ@ion, though | 
it mult, be admitted to comprife a faithful and diftin® account 
of tranfattions,. and to be written with no inconfiderable de- 
gree of Reson | | 

Pe 


_ 
— 





VII. Political: Arithmetic. Containing Ob/ervations on ‘the prefent » 
State of Great Britain ; and 'ybe Principles of ber Polity inthe» 
Encouragement of Agriculture,  Addreffed to the Octondmical So«: 
citties eftablifbed in Europe, To which is added, \a'Memeir on 
tht Corn Trade: ' Drawn up'and laid before the Commiffioners of 
tbe Treafary, by clot te BAY tee By Arthar ven Me 
Svo, 552° '3#° Boards. | (Concluded, from p. 229.) 


R. Youhg “begins kel dct chapter, which treats of the” 
Rembeat 6f Obftacles, with obferving, that the cure of 
evils muft be radical; and this he properly exemplifies.’ Tn’ 
Se&. I. he ‘confiders the French Taille, examines the nature 
and tendency of that tax, and points out the numerots mif- 
chiefs refulting from it. In the following feétions he treats of 
Leafes, Tythes, Perfonal Service, Corn Laws, National Po-’ 
verty, Open Fields, Slavery, and Hunting, Chapter III. is’ 
employed in expofing the ftalfehood of the propofitions. ad- 
vanced upon thefe fubjeéts ‘by other writers, This being a’ 
very curious part of the work, we would prefent ‘our reader's 
with extraéts from it, but as the unity of the fubje@ will not 
admit of being elucidated by quotations’of a moderate length, 
| we 
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we fhall only obferve that one of the principal errors which 





our author combats, is the (fem lately broached in France, 


bile 


of an union of all taxes on land; ‘that is, for’ a Tand tax: ‘to 
abhor’ all the taxes of a ftate: this was firft ftarted by Locke, 


after him by Sir Matthew Decker, aiid of late & wholé legion © 


of French writers have publifhed namefous ‘works fn recom. ’ 
mendation of it. Mr. Young enters’ into’ a minute examij-° 
nation of the queftion, deciding it in every inftancé again 


thofe gentlemen, and, we muft acknowledge, ‘in? a ‘Very fa- 


tisfatory manner. In the courfe of the argument ‘he does 


juftice to the admirable fyftem of finance eftablifhed in this. 


country, and proves that the‘ eftablithed oo hlicrraverd is 
neatly faultlefs, fo far from deferving the én ‘thrown on 


it by fo many ill-informed writers. He thus conclides his ‘te- 


marks on the fubje& : 


© Bot why will not thofe writers look around them ? Where 


does commerce flourifh moft? Upon what’ priticiples does it’ 
flourith ? It flourifhes moft upon’ principles, ‘atid owing to a 


policy diametrically contrary to what thefe writérs would in- 
culcate. Eet them produce their inftances. Rt Soh they’ 


eternally wrap themfelves up’ in hypothetical vi 


nothing but conjeéture can guide them? Yet upon fuch foun- 
dations do they arraign the policy that carried the commerce 


lary propo 


fitions, of which no experience was ever gained, aiid in which® 


of Holland to the higheft pitch of) grandeur*}. and the piini-/ 


ciples which have rendered the agriculture of'Eugiand flonrith- 
ing, and her people happy. SS Vo vite 

* One word more to my coltntrymen,,. in: general reply to 
thefe theorifts. Our agriculture has long’ flouriffied, and is 
now flourifhing and improving, our Jandlords end farmers 
wealthy and happy; our taxes heavy, but. equal and well 
adminiftered, that nobody feels the weight but the.idle and 
extravagant confumer, While our landlords taife their rents, 


and the farmers are happy in Paring. SOR while all claffes_ 


of the people expend more than ever 


t ey did in former times ; 
while all parts of the ifland ace improved by public works, 


and ornamented by private.ones ; in a word, while the great 


charaGerillic,of a flourifhing ftate in every thing appears abon- 
dance et cherie eft opulence, while the nation is happy in fuch 2 
variety of circumftances flowing from her prefent policy, 
would it not be madnefs to adopt, or even tO commend, 2 
fyftem which tends fo powerfully to eradicate every blefling we 
enjoy 2” f 


av 





* See the India Commerce, &c, 


Under 
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_ Under the Seétion on Population, which’ is a Tecondary ob~, 
jeQ, we meet withthe following rematk$: * This cou iatry 7 
and I have reafon to ‘believe it is the fame ‘in France,’ a aad 
moft certainly fo in Germany, has men enough to tpare fron 
induftry for any wars that we may find it neceffary wage. 
Whoever will take the trouble to confult the ’ lial eae: S,. 
and the debates in parliament towards the clo var in 
the year 1748, will find reiterated complaints of far int of 
men, and bold affertions that none could be found to sae 
the war, yet in ten years we were in the midft of another 
that employed more than double the men of the former 5 a 
when it was ending; by my heard the old complaints of a want. 
of men; andthe r was, the high premiums given. to 
thofe that enlified in the army. But this did not prove thee 
you had fought off the furplus of your population ; every 
experience, I might fay in almoft every village, certainly ii tn 
every town, of the kingdom, would ‘tefl “him the contrary of. 
that ; it only proves, that as the furplus decreafed, the 
arofe.' It is the fame ‘in the purchafe of al! other’ commodi-— 
ties; no buyer bat what knows that he muft pay according 
to the quantity in the market, and he féels prices rife a. 
out dreaming that he is to go home without his com mos 
That the want of foldiers never went beyond this Keatcity,, 
which would appear in the moft poptilous countries that ever 
exifted, we have the greateft reafon ‘to! believe from the ¢ ke 
and mighty execution-of all public and private works. at, the. 
fame time. It was precifely during the:laft yeats of the war 
that our mafter manufacturers employed more than. ever they 
did in any former period, our metfchants employed more ‘he. 
men; if you examine the ftatutes of that time, you will fee. . 
more turnpike, drainage, and ‘navigation bills ; and in no 
former period did you evér know fo large fums expended by 
private people in buildings, lawns, pladtatidrs, and lakes 3 
all thefe werefo many bidders at the auétion of men againit 
the government: the conféquence was, prices arofe ; but, are 
we therefore to fay the fcarcity was real? Are we to fay that 
there were few goods at a fale, becaufe, from many bidders, . 
they went high.’ 

Setion V. which treats of a Free Corn Trade, is full of 
new and ufeful information, deferving particular attention. 

‘In the Appendix there are many papers inferted, which 
form, perhaps, the moft valuable part of the work. N° I, 
written by governor Pownal, is clear and fenfible, and exhi-,. 
bits -a diftin& view of. the prefent ftate of our corn laws. 
wh II. thews the rife’ in the price of corn through the prin- 


cipal 
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cipal markets of Europe. N%, IL. treats of the linen trade, 
fo much agitated in the. laft feffions of the late: parliament 3 
annexed to which are fome remarks on the: ‘emigrations from 
Ireland, fo ftriking and original that. we-fhall tranfcribe them. . 
«In the courfe of the examinations. which the linen committee 
has taken, the emigrations from Ireland -were an object much 
inquired into, they feemed to many gentlemen an object of 
alarm. What-I have obferved in. the, preceding papers was: 
defigned by way of reply to the falfe ideas too current in books, 
pamr hlets, and newfpapers. I did not imagipe that. fo wife 
an affembly as a Britith houfe of commons. would ever de- : 
fcend ‘to opinions fo.much below their level.) Why are.you 
uneafy at thefe people leaving Ireland?,.To what purpofe, 
would you have them ftay at home ?»Their going is’ proof: 
enough that they ought. to.go; or, in other words, there were» 
more.than you could employ: ‘¢ Ob, but. that is owing to 





the decline of the. linen trade, and if that. rifes again, ‘the, 


hands wil],not be found.” Do not indulge fuch idle fears: 


raife the manufaéture as quick as..you jpleafe, it. will, inits. 
moft rapid progrefs, create. hands by every motion: the ab-. 
fenfe of thofe that are gone will be, a premium to: the ine: 
duftry of thofe that remain, by filling their hands with con~ . 


ftant work, and prove fuch an encouragement to population 


that nothing will be able. to oppofe its progrefs. It would-be. 
a mofe benéficial, thing to this, country if, the, unemployed. 


people at Norwich, Colchefter, Sudbury, Bocking, &c. were 


feized with the Irith fpirit of - emigration, we. thould, ;twenty : 
years. hence, be the more populous on that account, ;.In..a: 
word, this is a link of that chain of reafoning which. I traced . 
before, Look firft to employment, as the principal objeat,.. 


and trouble not your head about population ;, if you cannot 


. 


keep 4p your quantity of employment, your people will.dee- 
creafe in fpite of fate; and they will decreafe,more from an- ; 


employed hands remaining a burthen.on the induftsieus, and 
ftarving them by competition, than if they, fhould emigrate 
as faft as their employment declined ; would gentlemen but 


refle& on the whole train of this reafoning, they would no ; 


- 


on 


~~ 


think any part of it paradoxical. It has been with furprize , 


that I have heard gentlemen of. acknowledged abilities faying, 
‘© if fome meafure is not taken to keep thefe emigrants at 
home, the country will be ruined ;”. whereas, the forett me- 
thod of doing milchief would be to ftop them, Increafe your 
employment, and you will retain hands enough. to, anfwer 
that employment: let the reft take their way to that.happy 
clime where hands create employment, which is not the cafe 

in 


~ 
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intEun Rat if you would retain them-without doing mit’ 
chief, offer them fome of your wafte land in property, and ~ 
you will foon find that they” will then ftay.in Ireland; hav- 
ing found tha€ at Home; for whictrthey wanted to-go abrodtiai 
employment, | ees 
‘ The emigration of the hufbandmen fronr the north’ “and 
welt of Scotland, bas océafioned zs much converfation er thvat’ 
kingdom, as the efi oe manufaéturers if Héland: -Thete* 
is 4 confiderabie— nce between them, for farmers and 
hufbandmeén em'‘grating are~an extreme clear proof; er tines 
dré very wApolitically treated at home in -fome poiht: oF 4 
houfes, ‘leafes, or perforal fervice. For T- ‘thall ventare: to’ 
fert, that if a landtord condutts his eftate on good good principles, 
even with ‘his own profit, the: ficit objet, that his-tebdants 4H 
ldbourers will never emigrate. Ratfing rents~with prt 
is~-arr excelfent operation for all parties, but fome contrive to 
Yhake*it ‘thie wety engine of lofs and folly. I find, however, 
fromrfome very fenfible obfervations in the/ Edinburgh Maga- 
zines, that the migrations. from: that cot try-ar¢) aot \cdn- 


fidetables the authors alfo obfervé, that the waricarried! off ~ 


between so and 60,000 of «the able bodied: mén inthe nore 
and. weft of Scotland, which,':,for a time, diftreffed every 
branch of demand, yet in a very féw years: nuovbers ser 
greater than.ever, and hands for. evety démand.:  »pleritiful} 
that mansy wanted-work: an inftarice) which is a very @roug — 
illuftration of - thé reafoning I have offereds and. proves that 
thé abfeace of, thofe men: operated as/a pretium to'the dns 
creafe and indaftry of thofe who remained’). 9. tira os 
No, IV. contains a refutation of Dr. Prides with refpea to 
the depopulation of the kingdom. No. V.. where the aathor 
confiders the law of fettlements, we finddome judicious ree. 
marks upon the abfurdity of our poor laws; ‘but we think Me. 
Young; in no part of the work; has treated this peint, fo neatly 
relating to his fubjeét, with fufficient minutenefs.: A hafty sketch 
or two, however well. written; cannot develope the ruinous - 


principles. of thofe laws. No, VI. tréats of the Regifttr AQY @ 


No. Vil, is employed on the fmalinefS of \the fams voted for 
national improvements, On this fubjedt, we pes tres o fols 
lowing extraéts before our readers, 


‘ Public ‘Expenditure to the Seventh of his Petit Majefty. 

‘Tn the following (pecifitation the intereft. of the-debt.is dis 
vided among the above.articles i in the exa& proportien between 
them_and the whole amount, : | 
Vou. XXXVIII. Now. 1774. Bb . | Re 


~~” 
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Revolution, © me i ee 58559 

Nas icero kot. Osh cnacaniiie 

Army, = = 233+969.431 

Sundries,.. -.. — » = 05 » 329§00,602... 

Subfidies, em loo 18,604,604... 

Eaft India Company, .—. . .-— 5405204 . : 

oo 488,428,524 

Public works, ... — _—. — 15790760 

ae trade, .é&c, ' le By 1055433 
ities and gratuities, me [a me on) 195,200 

Rewards of bravery, . . =) foes be © bp, 300 

Sundry articles, _ “ort; — 6 1893 36,602 


The,couft, (oH 





£ 5779172047 





—=_— 


_* This fate of the expenditure: of the public ‘money ouplit 


to filence-the-anfwers which are: ufwally given to propofitions 
for fmall fums being voted as an ‘encouragement to that part 
of agriculture which evidently: wants it (wafte lands)’ from 
. the lands remaining in the fame ftate of waite and defolation 
that ‘has difgraced the kingdom: for’ a thoufand years. While 
the national ‘wealth is diffipated by millions in military pro- 
jefis, why refufe a' few thoufands for the folid advantages of 
cultivation ‘to the: waftes, induftry to the People, serene 
to the minifier, and fame to%thé monarch ? ui 
-« € Phave'clafled the Foundling Hofpital rather as it was in- 
tended, than from its effect. If the principles of population, 
explained in the preceding pages, ‘be well confidered; Kappre- 
hend it will be thought that the..policy of eftablifhing. hof- 
pitals: for foundlings is contraty to thofe principles. © It is en- 
couraging that vicious population which cannot fupport itfelf. 
You fave many lives it is faid ; but the very faving thefe lives 
muft have the effec of ftatving other peoples ‘The. thing 
wanted is not people, but employment; if you inereafe em- 
ployment with the foundlings, you do good; but the incveafe 
of employment alone would. have the fame effe& ina much 
better way, You affert that you bring up many people who 
would otherwife have died in the cottages ; and ericourage the 
increafe of children’ by rendering them no burthen to their 
parents, Bot why are they a burtheit ?- Why do they not in- 
creafe? Becaufe there is no demand for them. They would 
increafe faft enovgh4f you enrtployed ‘them ; and your taking 
thefe 
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thefe children, bringing them up, and fixing them elfewhere,’ 
is (like naturalizing foreigners). only ftarving thofe, mitnwhoh 
labour ‘they»come into competition; and conquer ae se 
ing with one hand as many.as~you rear with anoth ae 
ought ‘to convince us that ‘all»meafures taken: 
a view to-encourage population; are. nugatory\and; 
that the only: poffible: means of doing itis by i 
lar employment.:\ But there is another circumftance 
rendered our foundling hofpitalpernicious: this is the. 
larity of its fupport ; the progreffive grants. of 
a great encouragement to that' fort of increafe In 
above,. and then comés a fudden ftop : what could be cure 
fequence of this but great diftrefs amongtt: thofe‘people who: 
had entered into’ procreation of fome fort or other under. 
idea of their furplus: being taken off by the hofpital ? 
fudden ftagnation of this. demand muft have juft fuch effeats ; as 
the fadden. decline of a manufad -gemtags tr more mifthief to 
population than it could before nave done good 
- ¢, This four hundred thoufand p unds ‘Feonfider eaten as as 
thrown away ; but fuppofing it qd been laid ont'p 
in ‘bringing into cultivation our. Moors ; this we 
fwered the defign moft effectually, for rhe” incroule'of ste 
ment would have increa(ed , ‘the’ people, tidicalty of 
bread from any one, or throwing the leat d : 
creafe o other places ; at the fame time that 
fetted, the whole progrels of the expenditure'wo 
to-the ek income and wealth, and*t n 
a new caufle o farther populoufnels. ** ee ‘a 
a minifter with: Ipirit and pat "i rahe 2 Ress nptiba in 
to let one poor. twenty thoufand pou er wafte landt, ‘a Br 
pear in,the lon: grant gr fo. many hundred ‘miftions)* . * % be 

In No. XI..-Mr, Young has entered into @ ve ‘eubboiis and 
elaborate engairy into_ the prices of, provifion’: in England feve- 
ral centuties ago; which he compares with thofe of the prefen =~ 
time. This part of the work will not admit aid —. ‘but is 
worthy of attention. cas 

Upon the whole, we muft ackadwtgliae, thdt Mr. ‘Young's 
Political Arithmetic is a work which does, the author no in- 
confiderable degree of credit: it abounds not only With Tew — 
remarks, bot with forcible and fpirited” reafoning on. fubje&s 
of the higheft national importance; and thotig ah fede véral ar- 
ticles are incomplete, and fome entircly oiniteed, ‘fen as‘in- 
Jand navigatiqn, which, though of great confequence, feenis 
to have been much negleéted by the author, yet’ we y pto- 
nounce it to be a very afeful and inftfudive piece’én the va- 


‘rious fubje&ts of which it treats. 
Bbz 1X. The 
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* Trealife of Pratiical Arithmetic, including Vulgar aud Dectmaf é 5 


( Pradiiont, in ebich are inferted,: many “Cincife' and Véluable 
Rules, for the, ready tafting up of Merchandines never yet pub 
f lied oa this Kingdom; Book- keeping! by Single and Double Entry, 
~°LBe former ipon an entire New Plan, comprifing @ ‘modern and 
“approved Mathod of keeping Small -Acebmpes, Droand Gr; in the 
'' Wafte- Book inly, calculated for the Bafe and Advantage of Re~ 
tail Traders; together with aw Effay on: Englith Grammar. 
Madapd to whe Ujfe of Gentlemen, . Merchants, Traders; and 
-Sebas. By W. Perry; RMafer'of ibe ae at Segoe Su. 
Gh.” fitonds “Murray 8 
N the beginning of the Wistar Mr. P 4 y fi willbe 
p Bye if the public ; fhould “be Mo re fee the fol- 
fowing new Treatife of re Book eating: and Eng. ! 
hear when we refle Ses multiplicity of a 
wen who bave written up ibjeets. 7 * 
} d the books of this kin i ia numerous, we think 
ey 4 or. Who offers a new “ohe; ae to be’ well affured, 
from a, cateful exanination,. from, a. perfect knowledge of 
his fabjett, and from the pradiice of iy 3 ears ach g> 
that his improvements are of fo mach “utility, as to cleat 
him_of the charge of imj tgtidr addrelfing "the public on 
fo trite a fobject. Buti it is the < Common faut’ ot Tittle fchool- 
mafters, of. fall, experienc » and lefs real leaphing, to com- 
mence authors, by-a publican containing a ¢riide collé&tion 


eo pias 


of the ,articles.'which, they ate immédiately ‘concerned ih 
teaching, And fuch heigisa thes y aré generally drawn into. 
either by.a wanity inconiftent with dha difidente which 
generally accompanics heal merit, or by the déefire of taifing 
an opinion of their reat importance in ‘the neighboarhood of 
pe refidence, Books thus produced, generally contain 

on roles of arithmetic, ee extraded from preceding 
He ary ri altered to fuch a form as is agreeable to fome 
particular whim of the compiler; and whieh, probably, may 
not happen to fuit the talte of any other peffon, It is 
readily allowed, that any teachér may ftriké out tfeful hints 
and methods perpasly adapted to his own pra@tice in teacht- 
ing; but he thould refle&t matutely before he gives them to 
the.world; a$ a few trifling alterations may not afford fuf- 
‘ficient reaia for a republication of the whole art or fcience 
to, which they belong, and as it requires more than common 
abilities to ftrike out things new and generally ufeful. 


Thefe 
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Parrye: Bing Bie 343: 
“Phefe refleftions are bie, in fome degree, to the author, 

of the performance now before us, The title fufficiently. 

— three great articles of .which»it confifts +,0f thefe,:in our 

pony oan. ag part, via. thation -Common Arithinetic, - is 

mach,the In it ave many things, ae ee ey 

Goisions, rules, and examples, of which we difpprove. We 

thall only give. prove sa viz. that of Example.6.* in Lof. 

and Gain, in which it is required to fad the wate of gain per, 

cent. from the fale of cloth. at-6s, the yards when, by. felling 


the fame at 5s..9d. a yard, the gain was 15: per cent? ib 
Now as .the amounts of 1001. are proportional tg the »£¢x; 


. SpeGive prices fold at, the quettien will anne ‘he. efolved 


by this. one fimple ftating, viz. eiuly Yo 
Asig8: 9d. 2 65, 3.5.98 5 \2:/Rea5 the aimoubls of naw and 
therefore the gain required is 2o.per cent. © > 0+ 


But inftead of. this: natural and eafy methods Mr. Perey Si 
finds the prime.coft»by one Mating, thus, at 

As. 86g): (40072 3-58 Qd. 2 58 the prime coft-s and 
then direéts to make another ftating io this smatiner,:.as the 
difference \between the prime: a and the firft. felling price, 
is to its rate of gaining ;>fo is ‘the difference -hetweta - 
prime coft and the latter’ felling price, tonits required rate: 
gain, viz. , 
As gd. = bg 2 d2d..2 20 gaine © 

Of this part it may alo» be jut ral duathesuie 
< not here think to meet with all the ‘rules.of arithmetic, 

_ he anight be apt to expe&from the title for Mr. —— 

bet omitted ail thofe parts which he fuppofed net immediately 
ufed in’ merchants accounts, to which ‘oufinefs entirely. he 
deems to have adapted. his hook; fach as the rules of Aliigation, 
Jovolusion of Powers, Extradtion of Roots, Arithmetical aud 
‘Geometrical Progseftion, Single and Double Pofition, | &e. ‘i 

In the other two parts, Book-keeping and Englih Gram 
amar, we think our author has acquitted himfelf p Nearer 
‘book-keeping ‘by fingle entry, in-particular,: he bas ; — 
much pains to elucidate ‘his fabje& by various examples,- from 
the firft writing of the letters of orders for the goods, tothe 
difpofing of them again, and. the clofing of the books. The 
other two compendiums of double-entry book-keeping, and 
Englith grammar are alfo clearly and concifely laid down, are 
may have. their ufes. 

As a {pecimen we fhall here: extragt the author’ abetonas ‘of 
bills of exchange, &c.. | 

¢ A bill of -exchange is an osder for money to be received 
in.one place or country for: the value paid in) anothers.to 

' Bb 3 | which 
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which eneichaaty ‘nd gers page pay’ ne weenset honour 4a 
regard; . de ie ~ 

Bills are: eithes foreign ‘ic dusiailes : 

* In bills’ of ‘exchange, there! are. pe four peitien 
principally concerned, viz. the drawer, the remitter or the 
perfon to whom itis payable, the <pofleflor or prefenter, and 
the acteptant :fometimes there are but — spy concern~ 
ed, and very ‘rarely two only. |): 

§ Foreign bills are: ufually: payable ir in Linde at efinghe; 
double, or treble ufance,’ that is,’ one, two, or three months 
after date. 

' * Domeftic bills are ‘ufually payable at fight, Gaia sumber 
of days after fight, or at fome days or months after date. 

* Foreign cities, drawing bills of exchange on London, al- 
ways mention the rate of exchange, becaufe they draw ia 
their own money; but when bills are drawn. by London on 
foreign cities in their money, ‘the: rate of exchange is not 
mentioned, thatbeing a particular »agreement between the 
remitter and the drawer, which concerns not the acceptant, 
nor the receiver; fo’ that they °ron abfolutely ‘for fo “many 
pieces, or fo ‘much ‘current ‘money 5 3 -except in Holland,’ in 
which cafe, the funy is prefcribed in fterling, and then at what 
rate of exchange. 

‘ To prevent interruption of bufinefs, by. mifcarriage of let- 
ters, or other ‘accidents, merchants always draw tzv0,.and of- 
ten three outland bills, all of the fame tenor and date, except 
in the ‘fecond againft the frf, ands if there be three. drawn, 
againft the shird allo, and in the sbird againk the frf and /e- 
cond,” to prevent. the,accepter from paying more than - one 
of them by miftake; which: bills the. remitter takes care to 
fend his correfpondents, to whom ‘they .are’ made payable by 
different pofts, one of which- being we the veft are of 
no’force. 

| § Jf you difcount or’ pays a debt with an: ‘outland or foreign 
billj' payable to yourfelf, or order, it .is ufual to write your 
‘fame on the back fide’ of the bill, ‘and deliver it into the 
‘poffefiion of the perfon you intend to make it over to; which 
“i$ called indorfing; whereby you affign all your property to 
him; byt, befides the indorfer’s name, it *is:ufuab»to fill up 
the indorfement, by appointing payment.to his‘order, ‘naming . 
the perfon he affigns it over to, and the conditions ‘and reafons . 
which induced him: to make fach! indorfement; as, Pay.Mr. 
AB.—, or order, value in actompt, C Da. . And if’ Mr CD, 
fhould affign it to another; Pay’Mr. E F=-, or order, value of 
pif) If, GH— ; remembering abwnys 5 that -unlefS the word 
6 oraer 
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order be inferted, no bill of- exchange, AF yp 8 cerca to : 
indorfible to another. eaSweOo) Va tET 

‘ The ufance or ufage of merchants, with mafpatite Sorcign 
bills of exchange, to and from London to Rotterdam, i Ant- — 
werp, or any part of the Low Countries, ‘is one kalendar 
month after shoulibe of the bill » double ufance two months, _ 
&c. - Ufance-from Hambargh, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Lu- 
beck, Strafburgh to London, and contra, is‘alfo one month 5 
though bills from thofe, and other diftant places, are com- 
monly drawn payable after fight, becaufe. of hie wena 
of their arrival. 

* Ufance from London to Lifbon, or Madrid, is: ant natdide ; 
to Leghorn, Venice, or any part of the Levant, three months, 
and contra, =) 

* All bills of exchange, upon their coming to the prefenter’s 
hands from the remitter, are immediately to be tenderéd ‘to 
the perfon‘on whom they are drawn for acceptance ; which, : 
by legal apptnenpants ought to made in writing under wee 
bill. | 

‘fifa bill be payable at ufance, or after date, the accept- 
ant’s fubfcribing his name, or making any other mark on the. 
fame, is a fufficient and valid acceptance ; but if it be pay~ 
able after fight, the day on which it is tendered for accept= 
ance muft.be alfo mentioned upon it; becaufe upon that de- 
pends. the time of payment; and by which acceptance, he 
becomes irrevocably debtor to the prefenter for the contents ; 
or the courle of exchange would, otherwife, be ren to great 
hazards and uncertainties, . 

* But if the party to whom a bill is ditefted, :refufe to ac- 
cept it, after twenty-four hours deliberation, if it be a foreign 
bill, or, upon prefentment, if aninland bil], prosef mult be made 
for non-acceptance at the place of his abode, by»a notary- 
pubjic, who is to be witnefs of that refufal; which proteft 
fhould, for the fecurity of the prefenter, be returned the firit 
-poft to the remitter, that he may furnith a new bill, or take 
proper meafures with the parties concerned, 

* If an accepted bill be not paid on demand, the very ion 
it falJs. due, it muft be noted, that is, put into the hands of a. 
notary- public, by the prefenter,’in order to have a proteft 
drawn up, under ‘a copy of the bill, for non-payment; which 
proteit,, within: fourteen days at fartheft, muft.be returned. 
(but not the bill sitfelf, unlefs for fpecial reafons): to: the re- 
mitter, who paid the value, and who is to give fatisfaAion for 
his concern therein to the prefenter, and who will procure fa~ | 
tisfation of the drawer, ‘not only with refpe& to the principal: 
Bb4 fum, 
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fur, and the intereft thereof from the day of proteft, ‘but alfo, 
may recover the rechange of the faid fum, wicls: — 

, recharges, and imereftthereon, > 

- oe ‘The negle& of proteft ih duc time, leaves the prefenter, 
er pofieflor of a’bill, no fecarity but. thet ‘of the acceprant ¢ 
whereas he has otherwile the dtawer, and every one of the 
indorfers (if any) befides the ‘acceptant, to depend upon for 
the principal amd damages; and if but! one of them. prove 
fufficient, he wilt be no lofer.:. © > 

* No bill of exchange ean Lie pircnclinds unteG the value be 
mentioned therein to have been received, and the perfon'inamed 
ef whom y nor is it ufual among dealers to’ note an in- 
land bill under 201. value ; fuch bills are commonly returned 
without charges ; not but that it may, after acceptance, be 
dawfully done; if the bill be above ¢ }. value. he. 

‘ If you difcompt, or pay a debt with an inland bill, pay- 
able to yourfelf or order, you write your name on the back 
fide, and deliver it into the poffeflion of the perfon to. whonrr 
you intend to make it over, which is called indorfing, where- 
by you affign all your property therein to-him ; and ia cafe of 
the acceptant’s failure before it be paid, you are, by virtue 
thereot as refponfible to fueh your affign for the contents and 
damages, upon proteft being made, as the remitter is to-you, 
and the drawer to him. In like*manner, let a bill be indorfed 
by feveral perions, the poffeffor, or perfon to ‘whom: it was 
laft affignec, in cafe of non-payment, caufes proteft to be 
made, which being returned to the'laft indorfer, be is obliged - 
to fatisfy the laft pofleffor, as to the contents and charges, 
and returns it in the fame manner to ‘the. fecond, he’ to the 
third, é&c. *til at tat it recurs upon the drawer, who is ob- 
higed to anfwer all damages, as before. In the fame manner 
ought promiffory notes to be treated, they being, by an a& 
anno 5tio et gto Anne Regine, fabje& to the nature of in- 
land bills of exchange. 

* If the aceeptant of a bill fhould chance to fail, between 
the time of acceptance and that of payment, proteft: may be 
made in that cafe, for better fecurity, before the bill become 
due; not but, by the good underftanding among dealers, the 
damages, as brokage, imtereft, &e. which would follow pro- 
teft, are frequently prevented, efpecially if the drawer, or 
any of the indorfers, be fafficient perfons;~for any of their 
correfpondents, out of refpe&, may re-accept the bill, for ho- 
nour of the drawer or inderfer, if applied to by the poffeffor, 
after he has, for fecurity of the re-acceptor, caufed the bill 
to be protefted ; with a declaration, that the bill was re-ac- 


septed for honour of the drawer, &c, undeg-writing it, Ac- 
cepted 
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cepted for banour.of tha deawer;. per A. Bre (Qty the. rpfpess 
— then to an indorfer;) deeepisd for bancur of the indesfer 

D. per Bs F. Ta. the. fame, manner, apeitenibe feoved. Gach 
—. as are drawn upona perion, who haaingpiegpivalees ef, 
fe&ts of the drawes’s in his shands, or who ches, mot, received 
due advice of the bill presented: to him for acceptances which 
will intitle bim to. a legal claim. ypon: the | deawer, oif he sdare 
venture, under thofe circumftances, to honoar ‘his: bills.— 
When thefe bills, accepted under proteft, become due, it. is the 
cultom of merchants to have a fecond proteft fornon- 
ment, made by the poflefor, with adeclaration, as bore 
that the re-accepter did pay-the fame wi Bes, ho- 
nour, as aforefaid ; which ,protefts .the , Fe-acceptant, fi is 
own fecurity, will take care to return, with the ‘firft o 
nity, to his friend and Corrales for whom he 
the money... ) He toe 
wot Rentgl fie theater fcieritg nay alfo be made) if Scaienme 
be under an ill repute ; upon which, if he give Security. for the 
payment of the bill in due time, the fecurity beeomes refpon- 
fible, as well as the. drawer, should the: recta plant: prove in} 
folvent, 60. 

* After: bills of exabhnge became due, whether inland os 
foreign, payable at fight or othcrwife, there are,- by; euftom 
of. merchants, certain days of grace allowed the accepter,, over 
and above the time prefcribed. by the bill, .which.are more or 
lefs, according to the ufage of the country. wherein they are 
to becreid : as, in Rotterdam they allow. sree dayss Ronen, 

; Paris, seas Hamburgh, rwelve; Antwerp end.Madrid, 
“foartete' and. London always three: And on the thirdday ber 
fore fun-fet, payment muft be demanded on the part of the 
prefenter 5 and if not. complied with, the bill. .muft that, very 
day (being the utmoft time allowed by the Jaw. for that pur- 
pote) be noted, in order.to be protefted for non-payment. 

‘ The drawer of a bill should always, the. fame poft,: take 
care to give his correfpondent notice, by: letter, that he has 
crawa upon him for fo much, payable to fuch 4 perfon, to 
prevent its being protefted,. and fent him back non-aceepsed, for 
want of due agwice; for in that cafe, his correfpondent may 
refufe to accept, till advice arrive, if the bill mention advice 
to be expected, 

* Ifa bill fall due on a Sunday, or other preatiholiday, it is 
to be demanded and paid, or’ protefted, the day. before. In 
any other cafe, no bill of exchange ought to be paid by the 
accepter before ir be fully due, unlefs the remitter.fhall fignify 
his allowance of it in writing. For, as the remitter delivered 


his money to the drawer, in order to have it paid again to 
fuck 
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fuch perfon as He thall.dirc&, itvis, and ought to be, in his 
power to guide, and even divert the payment, by altering the 


bill, and making’ it payable to any other perfon whom he fhall 
think fit, during the-whole interval between. the acceptance 


and day of ‘payment. And if the acceptant thall voluntarily 
pay it before to any one, and that perfon fhould fail, before it 
fall dae, he will be stile to pay it to the: remitter’s order a 
fecond —_ 7 ’ 


= 
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X., The Old Te (lament, Enplifh and Hebrew, with Remarks Cri- 
tical and Grammatical on the Hebrew, and Corre@ions of the 
Englith, By Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. 4 Vel. 80, 31. 25, 


Evans, 


. THE works of all the Greek writers have been publifhed 

with a tranflation, accompanying the original ; and many 
of the Roman-claffics, with an Englith verfion on the oppofite 
page. The utility ‘of fuch editions is univerfally acknow- 
ledged. It was therefore obvious, that an edition of the Bible, 
upon the fame plan,-in Hebrew and Englifh, would be ac- 
ceptable to every Englifhman, who wifhes to read the facred 
text’ in the genuine language of Mofes and the prophets. 

Dr. Bayly is the firft, who-has prefented the public with an - 
edition of the Old Teftament, in this commodious form 3 con- 
tdining, 

I. A beautiful frontifpiece, reprefenting Mofes on: the top 
‘of Mount Sinai, receiving the two tables of the law, accom- 
panied by his minifter Jofhua, who is kneeling, at a diftance, 
with his hands and face touching the ground, unable to bear 
that effulgence of light, with which Moles was furrounded.— 
This noble figure is teken from a defign for a picture, origi- 
nally intended to be painted for St. Paul’s cathedral, by the 
ingenious Mr. Weft ; but now to be executed, if we are rightly 
informed, as an altar=piece for Stephen’s church, Walbrook: 

If. Two maps; one of the journies of the children of If. 
raeh; and the other, of their fettlement in Canaan. 

fll. The original, printed on a good type, with points ; 
but without the Maforetic accents. 

IV. The Englith verfion, with fome corre@ions of errors in 
the text, and the punQuation. 

_V. Critical and grammatical notes, relative to witieaiides 
tions, obfolete and vulgar expreflions, the chronological erder 
of events, and particularly the cvainettion sod ufe of the pas 


renthefis. 
Laftly, 
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the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, when 
the earth, was without form and void, and darknefs was upon 
the face of the deep: then after the fpirit of God had | 
moved upon ihe face of the waters, God faid, let there be f 


light, and there was light, 


was good, and God divided the light from the darknefs: 
moreover God called, the light day, and. the darknefs: he 
called night : thus the evening and the morning were the 


firft. day, 
‘* Next God faid,” 





* The J end might fometimes be omitted, oan by shat 
with the verb in the fubjundtive inood, or by se, in the in- 
fipitive, as Gen, i, v. 6, ‘that, it may divide, orto divide the 


walerss” 
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- Laftly,. atithe end, a fummary view or:,character prey, 
facred book, which the author, thinks may. eed ye 
logue, anfwering to what Tyndal prefixes to the. five faery: 
Mais and calls.a prologue.» .\. 23 
is well known to every reader of Hebrew, that the ex~ 
tenfive ufe and fignification ‘of the particles in’ that language is 
the fource of .innumerable difficulties. If -we may, believe 
Noldius, vax has above feventy .fignifications, ,.On,this cia 
cumftance Dr. Bayly makes the following remark. 
‘ The ,connedtion of fentences, and the’ tranfitions. fot 
fubje& to. ‘fubje&, appear more evident and eafy in the original 
than in the tranflation, from an.inattention of the tranflators 
to the Hebrew manner of exprefling the time of an adtion, 
not by ,adverbs of, time, but by. the. tenfes of the verb with 
the infeparable particle, } vax, prefixed to the. noun, or verb; 
anfwering. to our adverbs conjunétive, and, alfoy likewife, fay 
thug, moreover; adverfative,: but now, though; caulal, avberes 
fore, therefore, . feeing, fines thet; disjunctive, or, either, nor, 
neither ; au adverb of time, now, juft nowy; thény the inflant, 
immediately, as Joon as, juft as, whén, at what.time, at the fame. 
time, while, until, inthe medn time, fence, after, afterwards, foom 
after, fms time after, after this, before, as yet. 
-* When-therefore in the notes the reader fhall find thefe 
particles infested to point out the connexion, he is not to look 
upon them as arly improper liberties, but as explications wars 
ranted by the original itf¢lf; and if thefe particles were occa 
fionally and. properly ufed, as they are in, other writings, ac- 
cording. to the idiom, of the Englith language, inftead of and 
(}) fo continually, the tranflation would read more agreeably, | 
freely, and fenfibly, even without any, or with very little ale ! 
teration of other words, as-thus the firft Chap. of Gen, * In | 
t 
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And God faw the light, that it 
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\ Some have theughe, that there'is-a want of order and-rege- 
larity ‘im thenarratives of the facred seoriters..: Bee. rer 
fervation on this peint:is worthy of: notice. 

‘ It may be of ufe to add here one remark on ‘ite nanstels fs 
which Moles condudis his hiftory 3 that he generally: - pirfues 
ene fingle narration at a time, ‘without any mixture of con- 
commitant circumftances, which he relates in a refumption of 
the fabjec. In.the firt chap. of Gen. for inftance, he ftridly 
confines himfelf to-the’ fix days creation, without any notice 
of the woman, the garden of Bden, Adam’s probation and 
naming the creatures ; all whieh ‘are related by thenfelves. in 
the facond chapter, Father Simon, either froma blind partial- 
ity to oral tradition, or for want, of refle@ting om Mofes flyle 
of writing, looked. upon this chapter. and other parts of fcrip- 
ture, as a.confufed colle@ion of.teraps and fragments, rather 
thay a regular biftory.. Again, in Gen, xxxvil, 28, he car- 
ries Jofeph diregily into. Egypt, and ‘there leaves him for a 
time, till chap. “¥KxIX. where he minately enters upon his hif-. 
tory without interruption.’ | 

We do-not at .prefent recolle&t what father Simon has ad- 
sanced on the fecond chapter of Genefis; -but we have been 
dometimes tempted to think, that fome paflages of the Bibi 
sefemble the fragments of ancient records, joined toge- 
ther by a fubfequent hand, It may*be obferved, that in the 
fisit chapter of Genefis, God is named Zlobim ; but at the 
fourth verfe of the fecond chapter, after thefe words, Thee 
are whe gencrations of the beavens—he is ftyled Febowab Elobim, 
‘This appellation is continued to the end. of the third chapter, 
dn the fourth he is called F:bcemah frequently, and Zlobim once ; 
ap the fifth, &c. only Elobin, There is therefore fomething 
remarkuble in ihe ufe of the words Febovab Elohim in the hif- 
tory of the fall; but whether any inference may, or. ‘may not 
be drawn from it, is a point which we fhall not at ange dif. 


oufs, 


The editor's notes from the firft to the twelfth chapter of Ge- 
nefis, inclufive. 


‘ Ch. i. v. 16. Light in the fenfe of luminary: dfer a vul- 
gar corruption of 4/13 be made alfo, wrong -infertions ; flats 
not being governed of made underftood, but coupled with light ; ; 
better thus, ‘* The fuperior light to-rule the day, and the in- 
ferior light, and or with the tars to rule the night, ”? as in. 
Pfalm’136, v. 8, gv « r 

‘ ‘The eaclieft tvanflation was that of the Greek by certain 
Alexandrian Jews, faid to be 70, thence called the Sepsmagint, 
er 70; from this was the Latin called Hulgate: our tranflators 
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* The firft chapter is ane ara peasdupe ab ‘to oa | 
with’ ¥. 3. of Chit. aad the. afhould 
** Thefe are the generations.” Dish other Wed Des mg = 


* Chap, ii?°v. 2! ‘On the-“evepith [a sae 
vénth day, that is, the inftane the! “fi pape Aer ) 
pier wf the feveaty? and bere votepndn tan, toe ht je 
phraftically, on | the Gxt day: TOC > HONS UONg. sos! on? Sage 

Vig: Airid there was’'ndt}’ The Arabick tanflation ts righe 
with ‘the Heébfew, '<* Neither tas “rhtré/aodiam!2aiitilbehe 
ground, nor had a ‘vapour afcended from the earth: toowaterad3 

«Ch. if: # 5. As" Goes, } "Tike “erenttattom sche inspropel ly. 
folléws ‘the Hort Ce ought to 'Bbes>**-as Gods bholcertaidly. 
ktiew' what vil wid RerEEE in Wadere, though’ than did nor, 
till his fall, after which he i is faid to _ koa; ‘itvlivg wapcde 
at fitft hé' k#ewW good only,’ ’ Hod of .t .v tix .dD ? 

rye pe Aprons: ]- ital be ‘wones, Hew 9a aired! Vie lage: st 
OW Say That thou’ heuldet> riot bat } "Benet br dete: 
the original, ‘* not to eat.” 

Vo! Por Ada atid WS for Wie wifey! 

6 OH. Fei wi BU EP the converfation frémw 6y to W.y/ be 

pofed to continue, and not to be at different times, ‘shen 
va “pitt be read a8 ih a parenthefis, of fpokemafide; Hrown 
ni by the hiftotiah toexplaifi the cau of Cain's wratls; ithas, 
(Nw Cale be talked, i. €: hed fmealtereation or 
with his ’bfdttiert “and'it camé to pals) > so 

©) £6. And} After "this Cain werit ones aT his’ v, i 
26. ia partathefis, pig's brief account: of Caia and bis 
family. YUSTTO. 8 

* Chapave #4. ‘And Adatn lived] Ada dfver he hi! hive 
ait handred and’ thitty years he, ne —_ ; test re 
paragraph or break, as\ve 6; &e. vn 

* Chap; vi, v. 1) Now it éatie to pags : afr men beganes 
this verfe te verfe g feems to be a parenthefis, 

CH? vit. Vi 12. Beety ‘attentive readér ‘cannot help ftop.- 
ping Hété, ddihiting the ftyle, and fuppoling the anticnts 
knew the itindiptes of computing time, even fhould he ndt. 
be able to prové it himfelf ‘from this, with other parts of ferip- 
turé, or Kefinedy in his ctitonology for hiin, 

« V. 1%. And the flood] V, 13, > 1g, 16. are a paien- 
thefis; and verfé 47. is a repetition ‘of verfé 12. uled ‘for ‘the 
fake of ‘refuming the fubject ; where the verb in the’ original 
being future, the conjunétion fhould be rendefed afterwards 

or 
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ot after this; s.e, after. Noah’ ’s entrance. into the oats ¢. AE, 
tor abi (L fay): the flood was.” .. 

of Ch, siii-v. 8. Alfo he fent forth}, as Afeer this,” i. e. fee 
a days-after the. raven, evident from verle 10. which implies, 
that he had ftayed feven days before. 

»* V. 24. And:Noah] When, or after Noah aneoké from his 
wine, and knew—he faid,- - 

o¢ Vu 26; And he faid,] But. faid. he, ‘bleffed bee 65°" 

Ch. xi. v..4. And the;whole earth); Now for fome time after 
this (i..¢. after the flood) the whole earth had the fame Janguage 
and the fame pronunciation ; but it came to pafs,—This is a. 
parentbefis to.verfe 105, conneéted. with verfe 32, chap, x. 
The zith ch. - fhould, begin: at-v..10,°“*:Thefe are, atti 
the. narration. ont 

“Vi 27. Thefe are—now aight be omitted as in: verke 10. 
The conjundions dad, new, anfwering to, the Heb, } thould 
often’ be omitted its, copftant , repenition tiring, the ear. and 
clogging. the: fentence, 

< Ch. xii, v. 1. to the middle of v. v ee Lot went ph, him,” 
feems’ to be a parefithefis, and-the ra‘ch. fhould begin. Ve 4. 
thus, *$ Abramiwas 75 years old wien Ots Apreoy wines he 
departed, was 75. ™ 

« V. 8. And he removed] From hens: he removed? +) 

| Dr. Bayly? [peaking of his own, apnotstions, has this »Fe- 


rivé if the janes will only caft his eye over che Atanas ‘ew 
and fhort as they may appear, among. which. are: many criti- 
cifms upon the Hebrew, he may perhaps find himfelf enabled 
to difcern the meaning and connexion,, and. even to redify 
‘Some miftranflations himfelf, which were forred to be omitted, 
amuch better than by commentaries and paraphrafes, that: work 
out a fenfe generally very tedious, feldom clearer than the 
itranfletion, and very often unfupported by the original, No- 
thing hinders a reader from inveftigating: the fenfe. of an au- 
thor more than confulting a nvultiplicity. of notes. . For, which 
teafon it were to'be wished, that the original of the, Scriptures 
was ftudied more, and the commentators lefs; at the, fame 
time however each keeping his own private opinions and, expe- 
riments to himfelf, according to the rule, ‘* haft thou, faith.? 
shave jit to. thyfelf.and before God,” rather than, offend thy 
brother with thy fancies, and difturb the church. with. private 
judgment. One.choofeth,to underftand a: part of feripture in 
a figurative, or fpiritual fenfe ; let him enjoy it, if, he finds 
comfort in it, and his faith increafed.; another prefers the let- 
ter; let him too feed on the butik, if he can digeft..it, -The 
word of God is a feaft for all; where the ftrong may feed on 
fas 
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favoury méat,: and the feeble on milk ; the contented may éat 
fruit, and drink water ; the'weak’ may “be "ftrefigthened with’ 
corn, and thé affliéted be cheered: with wine-and ‘oil, ‘Thus’ 
all may prophefy (interpret) one ‘by one, that“al may’ learn,’ 
and all be comforted, and’the wérld ‘not’ pasted Wah fas 
and divifions,’ - byte ova. sidebuel en! ft odords 
The author’s with, that ‘every man would’ Keep his’ owt’ 
opinions ‘to himfelf,’ is a little ungeherous and uitequitable.. 
For if he had ftri&tly obferved the rule he ‘réeommends; ‘the 
reader would not have received the benefit of “his 1ucubrations.: 
Confequently, he, who may now feed on’ fawosry' méat, 'n 
have been tnder the neceffity of contenting f ‘witty ‘buys’ 
However, when we confider the nature, ‘extent; ‘an@ utility’ 
of the prefent work, we cordially join with the “adthor® when 
he fays: * If the reader learned ‘and [or] unlearned,’ weuld’bue 
imagine the pains, expedition, and expefi¢e; that “have been 
taken for his ufe in this edition of the Old Teftament;’ be 
would readily befriend and admiré it? | #9 9° 86) Wow Got 
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XI. ‘Tbe Spirit and’ Union of the Natural, Marah,’ dad Diviae 
Law. Vol, I. i2mo. 21. Jewed. “Dodfley.” -”°, ‘0 


HIS volume is divided: into twelve leQtates,6r dialogues 
~ between‘a tutor and his ‘pupil.’ The author's defign: i¢ 
to afcertain the fenfe of foré important terms, relative to the 
condu& of ‘ focial life, by precife définitions';'and to rectify’ the’ 
tmhiftaken notions of certain philofophical ‘or ‘nioral witers, 
by pointing out a mediuny between their’ oppofite hypothefes. 

© Thus, he obferves, Hobbés on ohe fide ‘affirms,’ that the’ 
primitive ftate of mankind was war,~by reafon: of théireguae 
lity : but Montefquieu, onthe other, maintains, for the fame 
reafon, that simidity, in the firft ftate of! man, Wits: the caufe! 
of their peace and concord. “But every reafoner may feé, that’ - 
Hobbes’s grounds of war are wrong; betaufe in the primitive’ 
ftate, where there was only father and child, ‘or even a little 
family, there could naturally be nothing ‘bit fubordination, 
love, peace, and concord, though not upon Moatefquieu’s 
grounds, that is, simfdity. For among equal déings appears 
no timidity, nor fear at all ; but intrepidity and courage: His 
demonftration from favages provés quite the contrary ;' fince 
‘they are not timid but when they find themfelves among‘ar- 
tificial men. And there is no timidity in beings -belonging to 
one fpecies, to be feen in’ natute, even among anjmals, unlefs 
from fome extraordinary power of one, or fome individuals, 
which was the beginning of ‘corruption. 
: . In. 
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384 The Spirit ofthe Naturah, Moral, and Divine Law: 


.¢ In-metapbyfics we find the fame controverfy, . Locke and; 
his followers. would banish all. innate ideas. and principles out, 
of. the intelleétual. workd ;, whereas, Dr. Beattie would make, 
every.'thing innate, Malt. of .Locke’s, .demonttrations, . that,. 
there are no, innate ideas arg jneonteftible.. Bat. -Dr,, Beattie, 
through his laudable love of virtue and religion, was afraid, 
that, this doriae. of no innate, ideas might introduce the 
greatef confufion and uncertainty, .and «Jet, every.-thing. in, 
doubt yas Hume didy and, forgot,. that, notwithftanding there; 
are,.o. innate ideas, yet there are, certain inconteftidle laws,, 
agrerable, ta the spirit, of Virtue, and, seligion, to:,be, drawn) 
franathe:confiderations of nature, bpens fenfations,.. which fer ve; 
the place of innate.ideas.’ 

» Fhis.auther is of opinion, that. ‘ phyfics and., metaphyfics, 
are oue and) the, fame; and that.it.is wrong to divide them.’ - 
But as there feems.to be a very Clear: and obvious. difference 
between material) and ittellegtuaa..objedis,. we, can fee, no-reae 
fon why the fcience of phyfics.and metaphyfics thould be cons, 
fidered as the fame. The latter properly begins where the 
former ends; and ‘carries us into abftratted fpeculation, far 
beyond the verge of fenfe and.matter. But let us-hearpart 
of what the author advances j in deténce of his opinion. 

‘ No one can be ‘converfanit with what is called phyfics, 
without being, at the fame time, converfant with what is 
called «metaphyfics, and the reverfe. For when .we. confidér 
any obje& of  fenie, it is certain, that we, can frame no idea of 
it without, confidering the modes.of .its impreffions on. our 
mind ;_ which, modes are powers, and-called.. metaphyfical 
nor can we confider the imprefiions on, our, mind, unlefs there 
be fome fenfible objeét, which makes them. Hence.it may 
with certainty be affirmed, .that thinking. itfelf is. effeéted. by. 
the fenfes, and that Salation and reflegtion: are the yery fame,, 
Even when. we think on a power, certain motions and effedts,, 
which are objeas of fenfe, are.prefented to our mind,. not the, 
power itfelf.. It is for this reafon,.that,the fenfes,themfelves 
often fuffer by too. intenfe ‘thought. e'pecially the eyes 
through which moft objets are reprefenféd to. the mind, or 
intelleQual eye, to {peak in the language of the ancients, who 
certainly were in the right, when they attributed inward fenfes 
to the foul.’ 

_ It is the opinion of Locke, that all our ideas: come either, 
from fenfation or refle&ion. ‘* Thefe two, fays he, are.the 
fountains of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, 
or can naturally have, do fpring.’ And again; * Thefetwo, 
viz, external, material things, as the objects of /a/ation; and 


the operations of our own minds within, as the objeéts of re- 
Juin 
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jicGion, are, to me, the only originals, from’ whence’ all our : 
ideas: take their beginnings *.’ It is, perhaps impoffible to: 
determine the refpeétive limits of {enfation and reflection ; be- 
caufe it is evident, that they are pften very ‘intimately con- 
neéted, and, as it were, incor with each other; yet 
furely there is a very perceptible diftin@tion, which our au~ ; 
thor does not feem td allow, when he ‘fays above, ‘ Senfation _ 
and refleGion are the very fame.’—But he thas explains himfelf 
more precifely. 

‘ Ideas are commonly ranged under the two fets, of fen- 
fation and refleGtion; thofe of fenfation aré. the’ ediate 
notions, which we obtain from the objects as foon as they are 
prefented to us by the fenfes; hence we are faid td know : 
thofe of refle@tiom are the obfervations which the mind makes’ 
upon the notions ; hence we are faid to think, believe, doabr, 
have an opiaions Ideas of refle€tion may feem to be new and. 
purely mental, yet are not fo, but owe their origin to the 
fenfes: the mind-cannot begin to operate, you could never at- _ 
tempt to think without the fenfes. Suppofe ypu fay, I fhould | 
like to have honour: thefe words reprefent things, which you 
have perceived by the fenfes, and have refleéted upon; J, is 
the reprefentation of yourfelf, your own exiftence ; Auld lite 
means, it would give pleafure, which idea you feel by all the. 
fenfes; to bave is to poffefs fomething ; this idea of poffeffion 
you come to by fenfation, as, when you are able to enjoy a 
thing whenever you will ; Jonour is a certain refpe& or diftinc- 
tion, which you have feen paid to a man who deferves ‘it: in 
this manner you may trace every propofition, conclufion, 
thought, or fentiment, the moft complex and elevated no- 
tions and conceptions back to the fenfes. You may now per- 
ceive, that the mind in acquiring ‘ideas ‘from external obje&s 
employs both operations, fenfation and reflection; the mind 
"imprints figft the images of the objects brought to it by the 
fenfes upon itfelf, and afterwards refleéts upon them: hence it 
knows, thinks, affirms, doubts, believes— there are no ideas 
of fenfation without refle&tion, nor of refle€tion without fen- 
fation. 

© You fee that there are no ideas to be thought on, but 
fuch as are objeéts of fenfe; and when I mention the word re- 
\fieZion, I mean by it only the re-confideration of objeéts, whe- 
ther the images we perceive of them are truly defcriptive ; 
but do not ‘mean by it a pure mental work, without any 
image.’ 


— - . 


* Effay on Hum. Underft. b. ii. c, 1. i 
Vor. XXXVII. Now. 1774. Ce Our 
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386°. Foreicn ArTicres. 


Our author’s fentiments on ideas ; hits definitfons of virtue, 
good and bad, truth and falfehood, arts ad feiétices, power 
and confcience,. are profound, and merit the confideration of 
the philofophical reader? thowgh we ‘cannot venture to pro-’ 

~ shife that he will find this work ‘an enterrainitig compofition. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
XIL. A General Theory of the Poljte Arts, delivered in fingle Articles, 


and digefted according to the Alphabetical Order of their technical 
‘Terms. _ By John George Sulzer, Fellow of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Berlins Vol. I. AI. 4to Leipzig. German. (Coa- 
tinued from page 313.) , . . 
T° our former extraéts from this valuable work, we fhall, for the 
entertainment of our readers, add the following : 

‘© Claffics, we call thofe writers. whofe works may be confidered as 
models of polite and excellent diétion; for clafical fignifies here 
what belongs to the firft or higheft claf$. Whoever expreffes fotid 
thoughts, fo that men of mature judgment and a refined tafte may 
not only be delighted with every thought, but. with every) ex- 
preffion, is to be referred among clafic writers. Clafic writers, 

_ therefore, can arife in thofe nations only, among whom reafon has 
been coltivated in a very high degreé, and where focial life and 
daily converfation have attained fuch a perfection, as to make 
judgment and a refined tafle, predominate over. fenfuality. It 
is then only that mankind begin to relifh objects of judgment 
ahd of refined fentiments. Thus men of a fuperior underftandin 
and tafte are incited attentively to confider thefe objects alfo, whic 
do not ftrongly operate on the fenfes ; to remark tne finer relations 
of things, and thus to open for focial life an inexhauftible fource 
of pleafure. In the intelectual world they difcover a new nature, 
an univerfe, which by its interefting events, variety of complica- 
tions, and delightful profpeéts, is by far more fertile of enjoyments 
Mian grofler and more fenfual nature. He who is once acquainted 
with this invifible world, carries all the requifites for the 
moft delicate and agreeable entertainment about him ; he‘difplays 
in focial life the various fcenes of this inyifible nature, and points 
them out to tliofe who converfe with him + and thus a refined reJi(h 
ih the objects of judgment and tafte, is by degrees diffufed in ha- 
man fociety. Things which in ruder ages had been efitirely oyer- 
looked, theii rife into notice and eiteem; and thofe by whom the 
new fources of thefe refined enjoyments were opened, are revered 
as men of confequence to fociety, and as benefactors to mankind. 

“ By this honour they are encouraged to redouble their efforts, to 
penetrate deéper and deeper intothe moral world, and apply their 
utmoft care to. communicate their obfervations to others in the moft 
perfect manner. It is then that writers arife, who from having 
drawn their ftores from the invariable fource of whatever is beau- 
tiful or good’from nature herfelf, continue clafics even for pof- 
terity. : 

_ © Man appears to be confined to a-certain and limited meafure of 
intellectual powers; and of this meafure the higheft degree feems 
to be attainable only by the beft heads of every nation, whofe un- 
deritandings have been cultiyated with zeal and affiduity. be 
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works of thefe men therefore, in whatever age or nation they may - 


have flourified “Cannot bat delight every other nation that 
tained nearly the agp A ys ae fia eee nad, 
Thefe mea are then the-trae clafie writers forall nations) §- >» 

*¢ But the belt ‘writer of @ nation that has nob yet attained» the 
pee degree of cultivated underitanding, though he-may become 
a ‘favourite of bis own country, and even be. generally Apps 
by all his contemporaries, yet. cannot be ranked with c/a 
writers. For clafic writers are mot the beft writers of any nation, 
but the bef writers of thofe nations only that have made the 
greateft progrefs in the cultivation of their higher faculties, 

. € Neither, will that cultivation of the mind which is merely aps 
plied. to. abftract thouglit, and to the analyzing of every idea into 
its fimpleft. principles, give rife to clafic writers; for among all 
ghe fcholaftics, not one’ clafic is to’ ry tound: fothat the féverer 
ciences may ina fhation have reached a very highdeégree of per- 
feétion, and yet that nation have not hen dors “e writer. Chali 


fenfe is not employed in abftraétions: it does. not analyfe the va-. 


rieties in a fubjeét, but it kaows. how to convey that variety in 
plain and fimple terms, and to make it be readily underftood. His 
acute obfervations are rather the refult of a piercing eye, than juft 
argaments deduced from an analyfis of ideas. The abltraé& writer, 
becaufe he aims at great precifion, makes ufe_of many words; while 
the clafic writer in a few words comprehends a great deal, and’ 


gives us the refult of long and fevere meditation, in a perfpicuous 
yle | F 


‘ This acutenefs ‘of obfervation, which is the chief requifite of a 
claffic genius, is not developed by the ftudy of abftract {ciences, 
nor formed by the labaurs of the clofet; but raifed and finifhed in 
the intercourfe, with mankind, by bufinefs, and chiefly by the inter- 
courfe with <lgfic heads. That ftrength, that manly fpirit. and 
confidence, which are required for clafic productions, age not con- 
ferred by fchools; but by fociety where it is moft zealoufly intent on 
great fubjeéts, where the mental powers muft be {uddenly and 
qutickly exerted, where raany objects muft be furveyed at once, 
and where a man mutt, even without a previous methodical medi- 
tation, habituate himfelf to folidity in thinking. ’ A great genius, 
however, may by the mere intercourfe with truly clafie heads, 
_ whether living or dead, form and raife himfelf to the rank of a 

élafic writer. “a : : 7 

¢ {f thefe remarks be juit, they will eafily account for the reafons 
why fome natidns, though by no means deficient in point of genius, 
have had fo very few writers of whom it may be prefuihed that 
they will be confidered as c/afic by pofterity, in their own country, 
and in others. 

That there is in general, and every where a greater number of 
clafic poets; than of other clafic writers to be found, may likewife 
be eafily accounted for. The exertions of imagination and fenti- 
ment will always precede the exertions of great fenle, afid the {pi- 
rit of obfervation.. They may therefore in any-nation attain the 
fum mit of perfe€tion fooner, and. in an earlier period, than thofe 
talents which are entirely founded in _a certain greatne/s of under- 
ftandine. And hence, as Gicero *-has obferved, it is much more 
eafy to find a great poet than a great oratér.’ [To be continued.} 
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‘_* Malto tamen pauciores oratores quam poste boni repériemtug 
Cic¢, d:Orat. Lib, 1. Bia Sia 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE; 


13. Recueil de Differtations Phyfco-chimiques préfentées a diferentes Aca~. 
démies, pur M.deMachy, des Académies de Berlin et de Rouen, 
&e. (with 14 cutts) 8ve. Amfterdam aad Paris. » ) 


A Colleétion of fixteen differtations on interefting fubjects, in. 
which the author apparently aims at originality ; and has fuc- 
ceeded, at leat in his own opinion; fince otherwife he would 
fearcely have prefumed to cail the theories of a Geofroy, a Newton, 
or a Stahl, mere jargon. 


14. Di&ionnaire Philofophique de la Réligion, o% Ton établit tous les 
Points principaux de la Réligion attaqués par les Incredules, et o® l'on 
vépond & toutes leurs Objetious. Par M.L’ Abbé Nonnote. Nouve 
Edit. corrigée @ augmentée. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris. 


\.° Chiefly defigned as an antidote againft the deleterious effects of 
the famous Dictionnaire Philolophique. 


1s. Les Droits dela Vraie Réligion foutenus contre les Maximes de la 

Nouvelle Philofophie. Par M. (Abbé Floris.. Premiére Partie. 

12m0. 2 vols. Paris. 

The principal merit of this work appears to confit in the choice, 
the juftnefs, and the ftrength of the proof and reafonings con- 
pained’ in it. 

16. Traité de Méchanique. Par M l’Abbé Marie, de la Maifon de. 
Sorbonne, &c. (with catts). 4to. Paris. 

Confifting of two parts, of which the firft treats of Statics, and 
the other of Dynamics. Method, porncmtgs and precifion are the 
chief recommendations of this work. 


37. Vermium Terreftrium et Flaviatilium, ac‘ Animalium infuforiorum 
helminthicorum et teftaceorum non Marinorum fuccinfa Hiforia. Auc- 
tore Othone Frederico Miller, Regi Danizx @ Confliis Fuftitie, &c. 
Pol. I. Pars I. 4t0. Havnie & Lipfiez. 

One of the molt curious productions that have appeared of late. 
To give fome idea of the trouble, the perfeverance, the ingenuity, 
and aceuracy of its author; we may content ourfélves with obfery- 
ing, that though a dsopof liquor is, comparatively, a¢ an ocean for 
thefe diminutive creatures here claffed and defcribed ;-though moft 
of them are as tran{parent as the liquor in which they live; and tho” 
their motions are exceedingly meeey and quick; yet this hiftorian 
has fucceeded in diftin&ly enumerating and defcribing the fize, or. 
geoiann. motions, propagation, and other peculiarities of one 

uodred and forty very different fpecies, in this well written work, 


18. Diftionnaire Heraldique, conterant tout ce quia Rapport a la Science 
du Blafon, avec l’Explication des Termes, leurs Etymologies, & les 
Exemples nécefjaires pour leur Intelligence: fuivi des Ordres de Che- 
walerie dans le Royaume & de V Ordre de Malthe, Par M.G. D. L. 
T*** Ecuyer. 8vo. Paris. 

Containing fix hundred terms of heraldry, their etymologies, ex- 
plications, and fome anecdotes. | 


19. Oeuvres de Chaulieu, d’aprés les Manujcrits. de [ Auteur. 2 volse 
$vo. Paris, 

_ The works of this very agreeable poet can hardly be unknown,to 

any reader converfant in French literature. In this new — 
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tion they appear very much improved, by the addition.of abot fifty 
pieces, and a preface from the original MS. of the author. 3 ) 
20. Manuel de [' Epoux, ou Maximes de Conduite dans le Marriage ; 
Traité de Piu¥arque, traduit pay M. ***. 12mo. Paris. ~ 


Thofe who are willing jointly to fteer for happinefé in the 
conjugal ftate, by the compafs of found ‘fenfe and experiegce, will 


here meet with ‘an excellent pilot:, Old bachelors, or-old maide | 


may content themfelves with feafting their curiofity en his accounts 
of the nuptial rites of antiquity. 


21.. Memoire Chimique & Médical fur tes Principes @ les Vertus des 
Eaux Minérales de. Contrexeville en Lorraine. Par M. ‘Tou; 
venelle, Dedteur en Médecine en .la Faculté de,Montpellier. 12m. 
Nancy & Paris. 


Thefe waters, which have lately obtained a confiderable reputation 
for the cure of the ftone, the gravel and other fimilar difeaies, are 
very accurately analyfed im this treatife. 


e2, Vie du Dante, aver une Notice detaillé de fes Ouvrages. Par M. 
de Chabanon, de i° Acad. Royale des Infe. & Belles Lettres, 8s 
Amiterdam aad Paris. 120. 


Mr. de Chabanon appears to have defigned ‘this valuable per- 
formance as a fpecimen of an extenfive and interefting work, on 
the ftate of literature in Italy during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries: he intended to illuftrate his critical and hiftorical dif. 
quifitions by narratives of the lives of the reftorers. of learn- 
ing, among whom the famous poet Dante Alighieri -bolds a very 
diftinguifhed rank. < 

He mutt indeed be aliowed to have been an original and eccen- 
tric genius, in more than one refpeé&. At the age of nine years 
he fell defperately in love with a Florentine lady: and fo firon 
and lafting was the impreffion of his earlieft. n, that he cele. 
brated it as his new life, that he was’ inconiolable at her death, 
and made at leaft her name and accomplifhments ‘immortal by hi 
fongs. clinseebedaeeeilal 

But for a detail of his life, (which could vot fail tebe. iche- 


quered with many-misfortunes, in a man of his great fenfibiliry) 


and for a judicious account of his litdrary and) pogtical merits, we 
mutt refer our readers to M. de Chabanon, BB. Be 
Pha “atime . Re 
23. Oraifon Funebre de trés-grand, trés-haut, trés-puiffant, et ines, gx- 
cellent Prince Louis x tikes. ag ants @e. pro- 
. moncte dans CEglife de ’ Abbaye Ryale de St. Denis. Par Mefire 
Jean Baptifte Charles Marie de Beauvais, Eyéque de Seiez. gto, 
Paris. | | 2 i ioniaprini 
On this text, “ Vovete et reddite Domine Deo-veftro..;. terribili 
etei qui aufert {piritam principum, terribili apad’ Reges terre, 
Pf. Ixxv. 11 and 12. 7 4° : 
In the exordium the bifhop mentions an anecdote, that on the 
31ft of March be had preached before the late king, on the text, 
«« Adhuc quadraginta dies et Ninive fubvertetur :” and Lewis X¥. 
alied precifely forty days after, on the soth of May, .. ), * 


Cc 3 5 iM véigwiss Ue a4. Orai~ 
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499 . Montuty Catrarocus. 

24. Oraifon Funebre de Louis XV. furnommé le Bien-Aimé, prononcée 
dans la Chapelle da Louvre en Préfénce dé M.M. de’? Acadeniie 
Frangoile, Lar M.l Abbé de Boilmont, Prégicateur Ordinaire dis 
Rot, &c. (4/0... Paris. . + ~~ 
The text, ‘ Spiritu, magno vidit ultima, et confolatus eft lugentes / 

in Sion ufque in fempiternum.” Ecclefiattic, xlviii. 27. 

25. Oraifon Funebre, &e. &c. prononcée.daus l' Eglife de Notre Dame de 
Paris. Par Mefire Charles Guillaume de la Luzerne, Ewéque Due 
de Langres, Pair de France. | . 
Text, ‘#ilius qui nafcetur tibi, erit vir quietiffimus... . et pa- 
cificus vocabitur." Paralipp. 1. t..c. 24. Vv. 9... - . 

26. Oraifon Funelre,; &c. prononcée dans T° Exglife Abbatiale & Pareif- 
Sale de 8. Martin PEpernay. ‘Par M. de'Gery, Chanoine Regulicr, 
&c. 4fo. Paris. * 8 std 
Text, ‘Dominus purgavit peccataillius, etexahtayvit in eternum 

cornu ejus, et-dedit illi teftamentum regni. & fedem..gloriz in 

lirael. Poft ipfum furrexit Filius-fenfatus.’. Eccieliakic, xivii. 

To praife and lament the fetting, and adore the rifing fun, every 
reader will eatily conceive to have been the geneval titeme of all 


thefe pathetic farewels to departed majefty, | 
The character of the deceafed monarch will rather be eftimated 


from the tenor of his reign, than from any funeral oration : and 
the fpirit of the feyewal performances may perhaps be fufficiéntly 
collesieJ from the texts. 
27. Récreations Phyfiques, Economiques, & Chymigques dé M. Model, 
Confeiller de'la Cour, Prémier Apothicaire de UImperatrice de Rufie, 
&c. Owvrage traduit del’ Allemand, avec des Obfervations & des 
Additions, par M. Parmentier, &c. 2 vols, 8voi, Pavis. 
This colle&tion contains about thirty different articles ; “Mr. Mo- 
del's Recreations appear to be very elaborate, and finve been iin’ 
proved by many con iderable additions by thé tranflator. 
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28. A New Effay [ by the Pennfylvanian Farmer] on thé Conffitu- 
_stienal Power of Great Britain over the Colonies in. America ; 
aviih the Reflves Py the Commiztee for the Province of Pennfyl- 
vania, and thiir Infiru@ions to their Reprefentatives in Affembly. 
Sve. 2s. Almon. " - | 
HE refolves of the committee for the province of Pennfylva- 

nia, and their inftrutions to their reprefentatives in affem- 
bly, are already fufficiently kdown tothe public. With refpeeto the. 
Effay here fabjoined, itis an,indecifive difcufion of the fo trracth 
itzted queftion relative to the extent of the authority of the 
the Britith Jegiflature 5 in treatitig of which, the author pro- 
duces more opwiiOns than. argaments, and cites authorites not 
<pféperly connected with the fubjec. 
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29. Great 
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29. Great Britain’s Right to tax ber Colonies. Rlaged inthe chear- 


cft Light. By.a Swiks. Sv. 14-Daverbill.. -.) ! 


Whether the aothor of this pamphlet be y a Swifs, .or it. 


is only afcribed to a natiye of that country, as being @ Jover of 
public liberty, we fhal] leave undetermined. Admitting: hiat 
to be fuch, we find noshing in ghe‘honeft Helvetian’s arguments 
which places the fubjeét in 2 clearer light tha before, 
it to fay, ‘that He is an advocate for the independency of Ame- 
rica with refpeét to taxdtidn. © Dae 
30. A very joort and candid Appeal to Free-born Beitons, . 3) an 
~““Atmerican. Svo. 6d. Axtell, - ‘fap 
On the jmportant fubject of the taxation of Ame ica, the 
advocates for that countty have fed évery argument which can 
either influence the judgment, of interef the public fympathy in 
their favour. "The defign of this Appeal is to procure an ac- 
knowltdgement of the independency of America, iq point of 
taxation upon the principle of the people in Chat Countess 
entitled to all the privileges of Britith fubje&s, one of the m 
valuable-of which is, that of being taxed only with the confent 
of their reprefentatives. with hentai io 
31. 4 Sunmary View of the Rights of Britih America. Set. orth 
in Jome ReJolutions intended for the In{peion of. the prefent Deler 
gare: of tbe People of Virginia, now in Convention. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Kearily. - 
An expoftylation with his majefty refpeCting.the right of tax- 
.ing America; a right which the author confiders as inherent io 
the colonjes, and sot conftitutionally pertaining to the Britith 
parliament. ‘ “yats 
32. Pisces, Fir printed in the Public Advertifer4\—-Sketch of 
the Prefent Reign in Form. of, Quefion and Anfust-—d Frag- 


ment of Oriental Hiftory :——Porirait of a Modern Oratorg-—~. 


——Charader of the late Lord Bolingbroke. Sua 15. 6d. 
Kearfly, 8 > 
Newfpaper eflays may afford temporary amufement, but are 
feidom {uch as merit the being preferved in literary colledtions. 
Written for the moft part on _poljtical fubjedts, they are intend- 
ed rather to anfwer the private views of parties, than cooly to 
inferm the judgment of the,public, The pieces.now before us 
have no claim to be exempted from this cenfure, for they. bear 


too evident marks of prejiidicé to be relifhed.by difinterefted — 


readers. 


33- Mr. Edmund Barke’s Speeches at bis Arrival ‘et Briftol, and 
at the Conclificn of the Pall, 410.64. Wilkies + - 
The oratorial talents of this gentleman being generally 
known, it.may de fufhcient to obferve, that thefe fpeeches_con- 
tain the fentiments ufual io fimilar public applications, acd 
alfo prefent us with a concife.and lively defeription. of the de- 
ties of(a member of pacliament, During the ¥acation from 
thofe important duties, and is fatigue of canvafling, we hear- 
i C4 
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tily congratulate this ingenious gentleman, that he now enjoy 
leifore to indulge repofe, which he ‘informs his hearers he had 
fot tafted for feveral nights preceding his arrival at Briftol. 
May the balmy power of fleep thed his fofteft influence on his 


flumbers ! 2 
POETR Y. . 


44. Britannia. 4 Poem. In Two Parts. By an Eton Schelar. 
eo 4%. Is. Harris. 


_ The title of Britannia has, of late years, been fo often af- 
fixed to poetical produftions of a plaintive and ominous ftrain, 
that we are glad to fee it become again the fubje& of more 
oyful and aufpicious lays ;’ and it affords us particular pleafure 
to find the love of our country, and a tafte for poetry, fo fuc- 
cefsfully cultivated in one of our moft diflingvithed feminaries 
of learning. In this poem we behold the prefages of pairioti{m 
and genius, which may hereafter render the author more con- 
fpicuous. 


35» Fufiice. A Poem. 410. 15. Gd. . Kearfly. 

This poem is written in the form of a dialogue between the 
author anda friend. It feems to be intended as ’n inveétive 
againft adminiftration and the difpenfers of the laws: but the 
fatire is impotent, and, m our Opinion, violates ju/fice, 


DRAMATIC. 


36, The Maid of the Oaks. A New Dramatic Entertainment, 
: As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane.  8vo. 
' 1464. Becket, , 

This piece is well contrived for affording a theatrical repre- 
“fentation of-a Féte Champétre; and the author has greatly 
heightened the entertainment by contrafting the manners of the 
bcay monde, with the innocence and fimplicity of rural life. 
‘The characters in general are agreeable, either from the naiveté 
with which fome of them are drawn, or the addrefs with which: 
the affeGation is fupported in others. 

The fongs are hikewife properly enopgh adapted to the oc- 


cafion ; and the whole is tuch a produétion as will give pleafure 
to the audience, | 


37. Plays wriiten by Thomas Southerne, E/. now firft cilleded. 
Huh an Account of the Life and Writings of the Authgr. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 9s. Evans. é. 

Mr. Southerne has ever been regarded as an eminent dramatic 
writer, and it may juftly be reckoned furprifing that his works 
were not collected together before this time. His comedies, 
though tainted with that licentioufnefs which was the tafie of 
the age in which he flourithed, abound with genuine wit and 
humour ; and with refpec to the power of exciting the tender 
emotions in tragedy, he is not inferior to any poet. It mutt, 
therefore, afford pleafure to every lover of the drama to be fur- 
nifhed wich a complete edition of the produétions of this a 

‘J : brate 
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brated author; to which the editor 8 soe abe account of 


_ Mr, Southerne’s life and writings, 

related with great perfpicuity. 

. N O V E L. J ' 8 

38. The Fatal Effe@s of Inconftancy; or Letters of the Marchione/i 
de Syrcé, the Count de Mirbelle, and others. Tranflated from 
the French, 2 Vols. 12m. 5s. /ewed. Bew. | 

It would be doing the author of this work injuftice not to ac- 
knowledzeé his talent for painting the manners of polite life to’ 
a-great degree of exattnefs; yet we cannot commend his per. 
formance. The galantries of the beau monde im France are fode- 
lineated, as to make fuch defcriptions improper for young 
minds. ~The marchionefs de Syrcé, who is married, and the 
count de Mirbelle, her lover, are, indeed, at laft, brought to 
repent of their guilty conne&ion; but the fubtle poifon con- 
veyed into the minds of many readers will not be eafily 
expelled, while the-gay life of feveral actors in this work is 
drawn in fach a feducing manner. : 

We had. lately occafion to review a novel in which fome 
{genes of gallantry were drawn with no lefs luxurious a fa 
than thofe now before us; and we cannot avoid remarking the 
different effects which the perufal of the two books, however 
fimilar they may be in this refpe&t, may produce. The novel 
we {peak of is, The Child of Nature improved by Chance. 
The heroine of which by inexperience is led_to liften to the de- 
ceitful declarations of love made to her by feveral parties, and 
although the warmth of her conftitution fevera] times bri 
her into hair-breadth efcapes, yet the leffons the learns from 
dangers fhe experiences, enable her with lefs difficulty to with- 
ftand fubfequent attacks; while every deceiver is reprefented in 
fo deteftable a light, that the reader’s indignation is excited 
againft him ; amd this generally occurs at the conclufion of a 
tender fcene, as at fuch a time the fraud is deteéted. ‘ But in 
The Fatal Effe&ts ‘of Inconftancy, the misfortunes of two finners 
who ftill retain their loye in the higheft degree, incline us, on 
account of that love, to commiferate their condition; and we 
are lefs apt to be fhocked at their crimes, than to with they had 
efcaped with impunity. Befides which, the love intrigues be- 
ing crowned with fuccefs, make an impreflion on the fancy not 
to be foon erazed. While, therefore, we compliment the wri- 


ter on his art, we cannot recommend the choice of -his fubjed, 


and would fooner put into the hands of our fons and daughters 
Prior's ldofeft tales, than che foft, enchanting defcriptions which 
are to be met with in the prefent performance. 

1 CONTROVERSIAL, 


: 39- Three Letters, written by Richard Hill; E/g. to the reverend 
J. Fletcher, Vicar of Madely, in the Year 1773. 8vo.' 64, 
.. Dilly. . iw’. | : 
_.. By thefe letters it appears, that Mr. Hill declined any farther 
gontroverfy with Mr, Fletcher, got out of any defign of re- 


nouncing 
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acunste his own fentiments, or embracing thofe of Mr. Wef- 


ley ; but out of a-defire of promoting mutual harmony and 
friendfhip, upom an information, that his opponent intended to 
publifh nothing more upon the fabjeé.—tIn this pamphlet the 
author avows his former opinions, amd throws out fome farcattic 
reflections (on the writings df Mr. Fletcher, and the Creed of 
the Arminians and Perfe&tionifts. : 


Tantene animis ¢celeftibus irx! 


40. The Divinity of Chritt. and bis Atonement, the only Founda- 
tion of the Chisfian’s Hope and Plea at the Throne of Grace, 
Bring a Reply to. bis Anfwers, intirled, Scripture Sufficiency, be. 
By J. W.. Sve. 6d, Keith. 


Mr. Weir,: inthe year 1773, addrefled a letter to the reve- 
rend Mr. Elliott; which was anfwered by that gentleman, in a 
pamphlet intitled, Scriptare Sufficiency, &c. In the prefent 
traét the adthor endeavours to refute the heretical opinions, or 
the Arianifm and Sabellianifm, maintained by Mr. Elliot in 
that, and fome of his other late publications. 

» Mr. Weir is a piows and ferioas writer, zealous for what he 
fiyles, * the Chrift-exalting and foul-faving truths of the gof- 
pel.’ no 
4t- A Lafp at Enthufia/m: in a Dialogue founded upon real Fads. 

Between Mrs; Clinker, and Mi/i.Mastha Steady, 80, 64, 

A Curious téte-a-téte on the fubje&-of religion, in which, 
however, the lady that holds the lafh, is far from ‘having the 
advantage over her opponent, who is not repreferted fo, enthu- 
fiattic as to be an object of ridicule, | 


Dek Vor ee Fry: 


42, The Works of the late Reverend Mr. Robert Riccaltona, Aj. 
wifler of the Gojpel at Hobkirk. 3 Vols. 80.155. boards. Dilly. 


The works of Mr, Riccaltoun .confit of fome fhort Effays 
on Human Nature, on the General Plan and fome of the Doc- 
trines of Revelation; Four Difertations on the Chriftian Life; 
and a feries of Notes and Obfervations on St. Paul’s Epiftle to 
the Galatians. 

With refpe& to his religious notions, the minifter of Hobkirk 
appears to have been a ‘I rinitarian, and in forte points a Cab- 
vinift, but no bigot. His writings are rather hcavy 3 bat the 
general mafs is now and then irradiated with {parks of genius and 
good fenfe. 


43. An Adarefs to the Public, em the frequent and enormous Crim? 
of Suicide: delivered- at the Old Jewry ca the 2d of January, 
1774. By John Hersies, 4; Mi 4t0o. 1s. Davedhilh 


In this Addrefs, the author confiders the charaéter and difpo- 
fition of thofe, who are guilty of fuicidé; and egdeatowrs to 
fhew, that they fupprefs the very feelings of inftin@, which im- 
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pel us ¢o felf-prefervation.s that they difcover :aiweakaets md 
timidity. of mind, in not fopparting the calamities Of lifes. that 


they have no ambition of excelling, or defirg; of, vemenit 5 


that they, are deftiture, of benevolence to fociety,. and of 4 
cern for its happinefs ; that they are ingratefi ‘to their’ | 
in thus deltroying his gift of life; that 4 re neglipént 
the duty ‘affigned them ; that they diftruft Providence, ‘and’ ree 
pine at his di $; that they e the prerogative oF Him, 
who is thé author and judge of the univeries and, ‘laftly, that 

to 


they are deftitute of a becoming dread and hte fe ! 

ftate; and that, ‘provided they do not believe ° an herea 

they a& inconfiftently with their own principles, ‘an 

the impulfe of their belt feelings. de hae tn 
‘ If this, he adds, be the charaéter and difpofition of the felf- 

defiroyer, how depraved and horrid does it appear! devoid of 






: 
_ 


every quality, which ¢an dignify or adorn hamanity, or whith 


can render us happy in ourfelves, ufeful to others, or acceptable 
in the fight of God.’ oe iN ——— 
In the next place, he endeavours to obviate thom’ fallacious 
arguments, which are apt to rifeim a difordered mind, and are 
ulualiy urged as apologies for fuicide ; that is,"the arguments 
deduced from pain, poverty, reproach, remorfe, difappointment, 
lof of friends; &ec. 4 - .e2Gth by rn 
He then confiders the crimes, which are fimilarin their nature 
to iuieide; the different fpecies of murder; dueiting, intemi 
perance, drunkennefs, debauchery, wilfully endangering life, 
and the fatal effects of melancholy and defpair. He addreffes tha 
felfsmurderer as a fon, a hufband, a father, a brother, a friend, 
a member of fociety, a fubjeét, a patriot, a chriftian, and an in- 
fidel, and demonitrates the enormity of felf-murder, in every 
fituation of life. 7 
On thefe topics he expatiates in a.very animated and orator. 
rical ftyle, ' » Be Her Pet J 


44.4 Treatife on the Extent of the Death of Chtift. Being ar 
Abridgment-of- Dr. Owen's Death of Death’ in tbe Death g 
Chrift. With a Recommendatory Preface by the rév. Charles de 
Coetlogon, 4.M. Sve. 15, Mathews. 


Ds: John Owen, one of whofe pieces is now before us, was an 
Oliverian ‘divine, fir of Queen’s college, Oxford ; and. after- 
wards, about ‘the year 1651, dean of Chrift-church. ‘In 1659 
he was removed from his deanery ; and after the Reftoration, 
preached in a meeting-houfe in London, till his death. He was 
one of the greateit men among the diffenters; and a voluminous 
author. ‘The traét, which is now abridged, and publithed by 
Mr. De Coetlogon, is in favour pf ab/olute eleMion, and particular 
redemption, folely adapted to the tafte of our modern Calvinilts 
at. the Lotk, the Tabernacle,’ and other feminaries of theological 


abfurdities. | 
. 43. Sede 
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46. Sele? Fabs from Goliftan, or the Bed of Refer. Tranflared 
"from the Original Perfian of Sadi. By Stephen Sulivan, Eq. 
\; @we. 25 6¢, Ridley. « 


Though it feems to be an increafing fafhion to admire the 
compofitions in the Perfian language, with which our commercial 
intercourfe with the Eaft-has brought us acquainted, we find 
no extraordinary marks of genius in the compofitién of thefe 
Fables. The ftyle is fimple, and very well fuited to convey 
moral precepts ; but the fentiments are feldom very ftriking, 
and it may even be added, that they are frequently trifling. 
‘Thefe compofitions may be exceedingly fuitable to the tafte of 
the people for whofe ufe they were written, and be highly in 
efteem amongft them ; but fhould .a prepoffeffion of their ex- 
cellence not contribute to, fupport their charaéter here, we are 
confident they will not rank high in the public opinion. 

_ After thus freely explaining our own’ fentiments, we hall ex- 
hibit a fpecimen of the work, fubmitting its merit to the deter- 
moisation ef our readers. 


FABLE XXX. : 


* I never complained of the world, and never was grievéd at 
the viciffitudes of life, except once, when I was not able to buy 
myfelf thoes. 1 went bare-footed, and fore at heart into a 
mofque at Damafcus. I faw a perfon there. who had no legs : 
J immediately offered up my thank(giving to the great God, and 
was patient at having no fhoes. : 


FABLE Ul. 


¢ T heard of an indulgent mafter, who {poke thus to his {cho- 
lar, * O fon, if mankind had as much concern about God, as 
they have ‘for their own fupport, they would be fuperior to the 
angels in rank. God did not forget thee when thou waft an in- 
vifibte drop, and unformed; he gave thee 4 foul, underftanding, 
capacity, and knowledge, beauty, goodnefs, dif€ernment, 
thought, and-refieQion; be furnished thy hands with ten fingers 
and fez two arms. on thy fhoulders, Doft thou think, O fool’ 
that he will neglect to provide for thee ?” 


FABLE LII. ) 

* IT faw an Arabian, who {aid to his fon ; My child, they will 
afk you in the day of judgment Baaze akifo vila ykat Bn altt? 
that is, What have you done in the world.—Not, Who is your 
father?? = < rte | 

FABLE. LX, 


‘ Some of the flaves of Sultan Mahmud afked Hoffen My- 
- muedy, * What did the Sultan.fay to.you juft now, aboot fuch 
an affair?” He replied, ** It is no fecret to. you.” They faid, 
‘* You are the King’s minifter,- how:fhould the King difclofe to 
fuch people as we are, his converfation-with you?” He replied, 
«¢ The King communicates in confidence with his fervant, that he 
may be entrufted with matters, and may not reveal them, there- 

fore 
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fore why do you ak? a percent man xever publifhes every thing 
that his fovereign fays, becaufe in publifhing che king’s fecre te, | 
one ought not to fport with one’s one life.” = * 


FABLE LXE” 


© One of the poets went before the chief of the robbers, and 
fiattered him. The chief of the robbers gave orders to ftrip him 
and turn him out. .The poor devil marched off naked from’ top 
to toe, and the dogs fell upon him : he wanted to take upa ftone,’ 
and beat off the Be ; the ftones were frozen in the ground. He 
faid in defpair, “* What rafcals thefe people are, to faften the 
ftones, and Jet loofe the dogs!” The chief of the robbers looked’ 
out of a window, over-heard him, {miled, and made’ anfwer,’ 
«* Here, mafter poet, afk of me a favour.” He replied, “°F 
want my clothes again ; one may wr favour from good people,’ 
but, for my part, I have no expeétation from thee; only don’t’ 
injure me.” The chief of the robbers took compaffion upow 
him, gave him his gown again, and befides this, a garment of 
fur, and apologized for his pleafantry.” , wre 

We have feleéted thefe on account of their brevity, and not 
becaufe they are inferior in merit to the reft, fo that from what 
we have quoted, fome judgment may be formed of the whole. 


‘MISCELLANEOUWS. 


46. Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz. Containing the Particulars 
of bis own Life, with the moft fecret Tranfa&ions of the French 
Court and Civil Wars. Tranflated from the French. * 4 vols. 
12zmo, 125. Becket. 


No {pecies of writing is either more inftru€tive or entertaining 
than genuine memoirs of thofe perfons who have been much en- 
gaged in public tranfactions. Whatever air of importance the 
pomp and grandeur of courts may reflect on the movements of 
government, we are convinced from hiftory, that the fagacity and 
weaknefs, the craft and credulity, the ambition and meannefs, 
in a word, every quality, or foible of the human mind has 
been more ftrongly exemplified in the cabinets of princes than 
even in the reprefentations of the theatre. Mémoirs of this 
kind may be confidered as & fchool both of fpeculative and prac- 
tical philofophy, and a fcene replete with fuch information as 
communicates a knowledge of the world. Thofe of Cardinal 
de Retz are juftly admitted to ‘the firft rank in this clafs of hif- - 
torical compofitions. That our own opinion may be confirmed 
by a great authority, we fhall fubjoin the fentiments of Lord 
Chefterfield. | | 

¢ The bef Memoirs that I know of, are thofe of Cardinal de 
Retz.—I hardly know any book fo neceffary for a young man to 
read and remember ; you will there ‘find how great bufinefs is 
really carried on, very differently from what people who have 
never been concerned ia it imagine. In fhort, you will, in 


every 
3 
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every page of that book, fee that ftrange’ inconfiftent creature, 


Man, juit as he is.’ © . 


47- Remarks upon the Garianonum, of the Romans: rhe Site and 
Remains fixed and diferibed. : By John Ives, E/7. F “ R. S. 3vo. 
3} Gd, “Hooper. | Paabet sepik. 5: 
An wnelual fpirit has. lately prevailed of afcertaining the iden- 
tity of places mentioned in the Notitia Lmperii, fox which pur- 
e the feveral authors. endeavour to eftablifh’ their opinions 

*h by argument and plaufible conjectures .Mr. Ives, the an- 
iquary with whom we are now engaged, is not defective in ei- 
ther of thefe methods of inveftigation, and we muft. acknowledge 
wethink he has evinced with a great degree of probability, 
that the Garianonum of the Romans is Burgh Caiile, fituated 
on the fouth fide of the mouth of the Yare. He {uppofes it to 
have been built by the foldiers of-Qftorius in the time of the 
emperor Claudius. To prove that Caifter is not the ancient Ga- 
rianonum, as the learned Sir Henry Spelman imagined, Mr. 
Ives proceeds as follows ; ‘ | 

* At this tume, not the leaf -veftiga of Roman building ap- 
pear at Caifler. ‘That there were fome when Sir Henry wrote, 
is highly probable; for I think this great and learned antiquary 
could never have been guilty of .fo- glaring an abfurdity, as to 
miftake the venerable remains of Sir John Faftolffe’s feat for 
Roman workmanfhip, But fo far.from proving . it,to have-been 
Garianonum from its name, (on which he lays fo much ftrefs) 
that this very circumdance clearly points. out the contrary ; for 
that was a peculiar name expreffive of the defign and feof the 
building, and this only an indefinite term beftowed on aj] the 
fmaller Caftra—Allowing Caifter then to have been a Roman 
flation, and yet not Garianonum ; it is neceffary to prove what 
flation it was. 

‘ The ingenious antiquary of Manchefter has fo well in- 
formed us for what purpofe thefe fmaller camps were con- 
firuéted, that it would be injuftice not to ufe his words in their 
defeription. . 

«« The ftations in Britain being generally fixed upon the 
foutherly flope of a hillor bank, they were well calculated for 
our winters, and as ill for our fummers. The Romans, there- 
fore, naturally conftruéted another camp for their refidence in 
the latter. And their Caftra Aiitiva are an addition to the re- 

vlar fortrefles, which has been long noticed in general, though 
it has been feldom pointed out in particular. For this they ne- 
ceflarily fele@ed fome advantageous fite, that was in the neigh- 
boushood of the fiation, and fully open to the sorth. And 
every fortrefs in the kingdom which has a foutherly afpeét in 
itfelt, and any convenient ground near it with a northerly one, 
mult have regularly enjoyed the pleafing appendage of a fum- 


mer-camp.” nr 
* Suc 
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~ © Sach an appendage, no doubt, was Caifter to eriapganet : 
its fituation correfponding-with thé ufual practice of the Romans 
in conftraating their Caftra Aoftiva, and it38.name confirming it to 
have been a ftation not confiderable enough to deferve a parti- 
cular appeliation. ‘The Romans, fond of ‘their? own warional 
cuftoms, imported many of them into their provinces; heace 
the villas of Italy were imitated by the fummercamps of Bris 
tain. But in this cafe pleafure feems to have Sven but a fecon- 
dary obje@; convenience and fecurity were firft confalted. 
Had the Romans pitched this camp on the fame fide of ad ri- 
ver as their larger, it would have anfweged no one of thefe pur- 
pofes ; but on the oppofite fhore it effeétyally fecured them an 
agreeable retreat from the warmer fituation of the fouthern 
bavk, formed an additional guard at the entrance of the river, 
and was highly afeful for excurfions to the northern part of the 
country, | Be 

‘ No fituation could have been more convenient for thefe 
views than Caifter, Placed upon an eminence, within fight of 
the larger ftation, the troops in the one, upon the leaf emer- 
gency, conld give the neceifary notice to the foldiers of the othe-, 
by agreed fignals. | 

‘ Round our now wellxcultivated fields, then cald, bleak, 
and woody, the Romans diverted themfelves with the pleafares 
of the-chafe: and crofs our now green and fertile meadows, 
they navigated their veffels, and caught their §fh.—Pleafure, 
éver fubordinate to utility, united upon equal terms for their 
d- fence and amufement. In fach a fituation as Gearianonum, 
with fuch a fummer-camp as Caifler, they could hafdly regret 
the delights of Italy.’ | a) 

Mr. Ives has illuftrated his fubje&.with feveral plates, and 
added a fhort account of the modern ftate of the place.. That 
he has not given us a Jift of the reétors of the parith, «as it feems 
he intended, isan omiffion for which, we prefyme, our readers 
will join as in excufing him. 

































48. 4 Treatife on Matrimony 3 Or, an Addrefi to both Sens, of all 
| | Ages. By W. Taplin. Sve. 15.64. Davies, 


This writer endeavours to invelftigate the caufes, and expofe 
the folly of domeftic quarrels between hufbands and wives, He 
points out their refpettive duties, and the qualifications necef= 
fary to enfure a life of connubial happinefs. He makes fome. ré- 
marks on the abfurd partiality of parents towards their children, 
and exhibits a fpecimen of a literary Correfpondencé, catried on 
by people, who value themfelves on their gentility and polite- - 
nefs. : ee ee. 
Mr. Taplin is a writer, who kims over his fubje& with great 
volatility, and occafionally throws out fome {mart obdferv- 
ations, ' rae 
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400 MonTury CaTaLocve, 


49- A Vindication of the Forceps defcribed and recommended by Dr. 
Leake; in which the injudicious and illiberal Remarks on that 
Subjef, figned Thomas Denham, are examined and refuted, By 
@ late Pupil of Dr. Leake’s.. 4¢c. 15. Hinton. — 


The improvement made by Dr. Leake on the Forceps, is evi- 
dently fo advantageous in obftetrical practice, that we are fur- 
prifed to find its utility now called in queftion: The objeétions 
againft it, however, are fufficiently refuted in this. Vindi- 
cation. ' 


, 


-50. The Sentimental Exhibition; or Portraits and Sketches of the 
Times. Svo. 2s. 6d. Lowndes. 


Dulce eft defipere iw loco, would have been no improper motto 
for this fatyrical Exhibition of modern manners, this farrago of 
defcriptions and remarks, fome humorous, and fome (faving 
the author’s refentment) but one degree remote from nonfenfe. 
Several of the feétions are, it muft be confefied, very grave, 


confifting of leffons for good behaviour in fo fober a ftyle, that | 


we are apprchenfive it was owing to their foporific power, that 
we fell afleep during the perufal of them. : | 

We are informed, in an advertifement prefixed to this work, 
that this is only a fpectmen of a much larger colleftion, which, 
if the public favour fhould give encouragement, may. hereafter, 
make its appearance. As the author has a good knack at tell- 
ing a ftory, we fhould have no objéétion to his making more 
Exhibitions ; but his bookfeller may probably be of a different. 
opinion; and his advice, ought to have its proper weight... 


gi. The Necefity of limiting the Power of the Prafitioners in thé 


Several Courts of Fuftice;. and of making effeual. the Law for 


Taxing the Bills of Attorneys and Sslicitors : In @ Letter to Alex. ° 


ander Wedderburn, E/y. bis Majefy’s Solicitor-General. . gro« 
6d. Bew. 


The enormous abufes committed by the inferior’ praétition- 
ers in the law, have long been the fabject.of complaint, and 
certainly merit the moft ferious attention of the lepiflature. 
The great obftru€tion to the redrefs of thefe grievances is al- 
ledged to be the official conneétion of ‘the ‘more ‘refpéctable 
lawyers with thofe who are the delinquents, Jt.is-to be hoped, 
however, that gentlemen of liberal principles will no longer 
give their countenance to abufes, which have the. moft perni- 
cious effeéts on the community ; and, that they will unjse thejr 
intereft towards reftraining the illegal .pragticés .of the. petty- 
foggers in the profeflion, who are every day committing, the 
molt atrocious acts of injuftice, to the difgrace of Britifh liberty, 
gad even of human nature. 
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